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IKE ATTACKED AGAIN 





Walker Deplo. 


Ci li 

DALLAS 
Edwin Walker, former major 
general of the Army who re- 
signed in protest to what he 
considered censorshop of his 
troop indoctrination, made his 
first speech as a civilian to a 
crowd of 4,000 cheering and 
flag-waving Texans this week 
—a speech aggrandizing the 
attitude of the Pentagon, de- 
nouncing government civilian 
leaders who try to supervise 
military affairs, and twice re- 
ferring to the “opportunities” 
that would lie ahead of a closer 
coelision between the military 

and the general public. 


“I welcome.the opportunity to 
stand before you as a symbol of 
the capability to coordinate the 
inspired and unchallenged power 
of the people with the strength of 
our military forces,” he said early 
in the speech. “Such unity of pur- 
pose and spirit would cause an im- 
mediate capitulation of reds and 
pinks from Dallas to Washington 
to Moscow to Peking.” Many in 
the crowd waved flags vigorously 
at this point. 

‘Much later he said again, “the 
censors dislike and distrust the 
military mind and want to change 
it or get rid of it. Because the 
censors’ outlook is also alien to 
the deepest beliefs of the Ameri- 
can people, a bond of sympathy 
and common determination has 





Policies 


developed between the military 
and the people at large.” 

In line with what he had said 
earlier at a news conference, that 
Robert Welch's calling Eisenhower 
a communist “is not as shocking 
as the intervening 16 years of plat- 
itudes and appeasement,” Walker 
denounced Eisenhower for meet- 
ing at the Summit with Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin in 1955 and 
called it “a resumption of the 
fatal Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, Pan- 
munjom conference technique of 
coexistence, which has never been 
to our advantage. Coexistence is 
in effect collaboration with the 
enemy.” 

The turnout of 4,000 was less 
than half what Dr. Dan R. Suther- 
land, coordinator of arrangements, 
had for days been predicting. Most 
of the audience was in the 40-50 
age group. There were almost 
none of student age, and no Ne- 
groes or Latins. The crowd was 
well dressed, appearing to be in 
the middle or upper middle 
come class. Several busloads came 
from out of town. 


in- 


Pearson, Warren, 
Khrushchev 


Some_ reporters attended 
both Walker's speech and the ear- 
lier appearance in Dallas of Rob- 
ert Welch judged Walker's talk 
was much more “inflammatory.” 

Walker, in one of his frequent 
attacks on the civilian-controlled 
Department of Defense, said the 
Overseas Weekly—the newspaper 
which first brought Walker's Pro- 
Blue indoctrination program un- 
der attack—was given preferen- 
tial treatment and frequently pro- 
tected by civilians in Washington. 

Walker sometimes linked one 
with another in a way that 


who 


name 
left 
when he said that “Drew Pearson 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren 
were guests on the Meyer yacht 
(Continued on Page 2) 


them all under suspicion, as 
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Connally 
Enters 
‘62 Race 


AUSTIN 
Navy Secretary John Con- 

nally’s announcement for gov- 
ernor this week had this effect 
on the other announced and 
possible candidates: 
@ Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, who 

is already in the race, said 
“The shadow of Lyndon B. John- 
son is cast over this event. John- 
son is doing his job as vice-presi- 
dent—and one office at a time is 
enough.” 
C ) Former highway commission- 
er Marshall Formby, who 
announce next month, with- 
held comment other than that he 
welcomes into the race anyone 
who wants to run. “The water is 
fine,” he said. 
& Cong. Jim Wright, like Con- 

nally a Fort Worth native, 
said he would announce his politi- 
cal plans in “the next few days.” 


* Gov. Price Daniel, awaiting 
a special session of the legis- 
lature Jan. 3, said he would not 
accept a federal appointment next 
year, and expressed surprise when 
Connally telephoned him he was 
running. Daniel earlier had con- 
ceded he might try for a fourth 
term if his legislative program 
fails. 
Ser. Ralph Yarborough. the 
big question mark, said he 
will have no decision until a least 
a week after Congress opens in 
January. 
@ Houston lawyer Don Yarbor- 
ough, sounding more and 
more like a candidate, said: “Like 
Price Daniel and Will Wilson, Con- 
nally's orientation is toward the 
outworn patterns of Texas gov- 
ernment that have remained un- 
changed since Jimmy Allred. Tex- 
as needs a clear-cut alternative, a 
progressive candidate unassociated 
with this Austin clique.” 





will 


Two weeks ago, in informed po- 
litical circles, the question was 
whether Wright or Connally 
would get into the race with Wil- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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_t; FOCUS ON BEXAR | 


The Texas GOP: 
Young, Diverse 


This is the first in 
series of articles and inter 
views on the Texas Reput 
lican Party. 

SAN ANTONI 
The Texas Republican par 
resembles in many ways a ki 
of Foreign Legion: it is full 
rebellious souls who were ea 
to recruit because of their 
content; constantly threatene 
by assault from the natives 


Bob Sherrill 


militant but minority force 
surrounded by what it view 
a Democratic desert, stretc! 
on into every bordering 
and the Texas 
party literally gains much 
its new strength from 
eigners’’—recently arrived 
migrants from the upper 
dle West and Northeast 








Being such a young, turbi 
and diverse party, it has no s 
spokesman, but if the three 
Antonio Republicans interview 
by the Observer this 
typical of the party 
and if they know what is goin 
in Texas Republicanism, the 
may be assumed: 


weel 


leader 


e In regard to their amt 
on the state level, Texa 
publicans have no firm 
to offer that would set them 
from the 
Democratic administration 
state. They want power, but 
aren't sure what 
would make if they 


present conser 


changes 


got pow 


s Certainly in Bexar, as 
sult of recent defeat 
possible statewide, as a re 
a fading fad, Republican 
finding it more difficult to 
discontented Democrats over 
line. “It is getting to be” 
San Antonio Republican des 








Norman Mailer in Austin 


AUSTIN 

Sweating profusely from the 
TV lights and the rigors of the 
night before, Norman Mailer 
cocked an eye at interviewer 
Jean Covert and said: 

“I used to have a saying that 
all a poet needed was talent but 
that to be a novelist you have 
to have character as well.” 


Mailer sat with hands folded, 
legs crossed: a short man with a 
short neck and a shock of black 
curly hair that is slightly gray- 
ing. He was dressed as the well- 
known writer might dress when 
paying a visit to a campus: well- 
cut, rugged-looking coat, dark but- 
ton-down shirt, tie. 


Mailer was kidding himself with 
his poetry remark. He's a poet 
now, at 38, writing a stream of 
light verse for the Village Voice 
“I guess I wrote 400 poems in six 
months.” Putnam is bringing out 
a collection of 200 in February 
(“Deaths For The Ladies And 
Other Disasters”), and it was from 
proofs of the book that he read 
to the students at the University 
of Texas that night. 





Apparently he is time 
from any blockbuster of a 
like The Naked and the 
Dead that made him famous early. 
But the character that 
major novelist 
evidence on 

Actually, 


some 
away 
novel 


is in any 
was still much in 
his trip to Texas. 
Mailer is at that rather 
inflamed stage in a writer's life 
when one or more big works have 


Winston Bode 


established you, when more might 
well lie ahead, but when for the 
present the world seems to catch 
you up in cocktail parties, maga- 
zine articles, news stories, and 
-talk, talk, talk. 








above all 


He is one of the major talkers 
of our time. On the day he ap- 
peared at the University, he got 
up for his TV taping after a rous- 
ing session at an old friend's. It 
is safe to say he had talked a good 
part of the night. 

Before, during, after the 
Mailer talking a 
blue streak in his quiet, controlled, 
rapid-fire manner. He goes in for 
no conversational pyrotechnics 


and 


interview was 


with words: he uses them well, 
but he uses them because they 
carry ideas for him, and because 
they allow him to communicate 
with people. 

Was there any 
around today he 
the TV question. 

There’s cne man writing today 
who is fantastic, he said. William 
Burroughs. 

“He writes incredible prose. 
He’s the only writer I’m profound- 
ly jealous of, nervous about. He’s 
the only addict I know who be- 
came a good writer.” 

Throughout the day, in his ho- 
tel room, at lunch, on the stage, 
Mailer continued to comment, te 
answer questions—on everything 
from the Negro to architecture. 
(One typical evaluation that sticks 
in the mind: at least with the Ba- 
roque Victorian houses on the 
north shore in Chicago you knew 
what kind of guy lived there; the 
blank facade of modern buildings 
show nothing but a sense of guilt.) 
When last seen sometime just be- 
fore the cocks began to crow, he 
was standing in the middle of the 
floor, looking students, liberals, 


talent 
came 


writing 
admired, 








politicians, state workers, t« 
ers all right in the eye, lister 
then responding. 

On the street after his TV 
view, - Mailer little 
“That's one 


was a 
thing I don't 
about Texas,” he said. “This 
ing to take a BOTTLE 
place when you want a drink 
Look, perhaps we could do 
in my hotel room.” 

He had little time 
interview. He had to eat lun 
rest, and prepare his mater 
the night. 

On the way to the 
talked about the 
Poetry Center in New York 
he read his poems. 

“They didn’t have any words 
them that it hasn't been routir 
to use in poems for years. But 
handled it wrong. I held my ha: 
when I was coming to a word. N 
body would have said anything 
at the beginning I had announ 
‘The esthetic demands of som« 
these poems have caused m« 
use certa!n terms which . . 

In his room, Mailer 
small leather-covered flask 

(Continued on Page 6) 


for an 


Driskil 


blow up 


set 


Republica 


eaching the gospel on 
day of a week-long re- 
souls are still coming 
t the sermon has to be 


suasive than on the open- 


{ the chief goals of the 
s Republican party is to 
e benevolence into the 

ge presented to the pub- 


vet without much suc- 


and numerous other is- 
Observer interviewed 
rell, a new Republican 

to join a winning 
the Republicans 
fter Nixon's defeat") who 
for lieutenant 


joined 


governor 
publican primary; John 
nt aspirant to the US. 
defeated by 
and Henry Catto 
st in his bid to fill the 
ise position vacated by 
of Marshall Bell. 


DIBRELL’S VIEWS: 
on: If the GOP had con- 
tate politics, what would 
from the way the con- 
Democrats now run the 
ecially in regerd to s- 
grams? Would it spend 
on old folks’ pen- 
on hospitals? Is 
area in which it would 


who was 


zalez; 


welfare, 


prisons, 


yre 

For the money spent, 

you would see much 
that since 
the public 
a number of 
social 


recognize 

Roosevelt 
to accept 

being in na- 
example, they consider 
group better 
society than by individ- 
take these 
ay all at once, certainly. 
who has become 
you don't 


fOlKS aS a 


you can't 
i man 
dope, cure 
ist snatching it away; 
You'd have to go by 

jut I'd say the Republi- 
if in control, would be 
careful to see that there 
expansion of this type of 


f he thought the present 

ve budget posed a 

ng expansion of the social 

Dibrell said he was too 

politics to judge it. 

or a time, after Tower's 

it seemed almost faddish 

Republican, or to switch 

to the Republican party. Now 

say the fad is on the decline. 

Dibrell: “I think you are ab- 

itely right. Unfortunately, I 

t think it (Tower's win) was 

barometer of anything. It was 

David-Goliath thing. The public 
pulls for the underdog.” 


Resentment of LBJ 

hat effect will the reshuf- 
conservatives from 
ocratic to the Republican 


some 


the influence of 
in Texas? 
I certainly think 
considerable re- 
of power. I wouldn't 
he office of lieutenant 
f I didn't think so. Lyn- 
rying to be all things to 
become persona 
to both sides. I wouldn't 
yntinued on Page 3) 


nave on 
ohnson 
‘Well, 


be a 


has 








CONNALLY ANNOUNCES 





Other 


(Continued from Page 1) 
son and Formby. With Connally 
now announced, the question be- 
comes “which two?” Will Wright, 
Ralph Yarborough, or Don Yar- 
borough cash in on liberal and 
moderate-liberal support? That 
question will be resolved in the 
next three weeks at latest. 


‘Best Serve’ 

Connally, a _ behind-the-scenes 
power for years as Lyndon John- 
son's associate and political man- 
ager, told newsmen he had “seri- 
ously weighed” how he could “best 
serve in these times” before decid- 
ing to run for governor. “Commu- 
nists, knowing well the power and 
readiness of our military forces, 
have not chosen an outright test 
on that front... It is my convic- 
tion that responsible political 
leadership of the separate states 
is an essential foundation upon 
which we must build and upon 
which active, effective national 
leadership must ultimately de- 
pend.” 

Connally telephoned Daniel, Sen. 
Yarborough, and Wright inform- 
ing them of his decision. On Dan- 
lel, he said: “I expressed the hope 
that I might have his support. In 
fairness, I must say he was less 
reassuring than I had hoped.” 

He said he would discuss “all 
issues which are vital to Texas.” 
He stressed fiscal responsibility 
on the part of government, labor, 
and management. 

President Kennedy praised Con- 
nally's “outstanding service as sec- 
retary of the Navy” and immedi- 
ately appointed another’ Fort 
Worth man and Johnson support- 
er, Fred Korth, to fill the vacancy. 

A spokesman for Johnson, 
George Reedy, said Connally has 
been for many years “a close and 
trusted friend” for whom the vice- 
president has “great admiration.” 
He added that Johnson “does not 
take sides in primary races unless 
he is directly involved.” 

Daniel, who must avoid the stig- 
ma of a “lame-duck” governor dur- 
ing the forthcoming special ses- 
sion, had hoped Connally would 
withhold his intentions until after 
the session ended in February. 
For practical political reasons if 


Aspirants Wait 


nounce for a fourth term or keep 
any aspirations publicly alive un- 
til after the session. If Daniel does 
decide for re-election, that would 
mean Johnson would have two po- 
litical friends running against 
one another. 

In response to a story in the 
New York Times that Kennedy 
might offer Daniel a federal posi- 
tion to “clear thé way” for Con- 
nally in the governor's race, Dan- 
iel said: “I know of no federal 
appointment that would be of as 
much interest to me as the office 
of governor of Texas.” He said he 
was “definitely considering the 
matter of running again for gov- 
ernor.” 

The Times, quoting an unidenti- 
fied “well-informed source,” re- 
ported: “The four-way relation- 
ship between Pres. Kennedy, Vice- 
Pres. Johnson, Mr. Connally, and 
Gov. Daniel is such that there is 
little chance Mr. Connally and Mr. 
Daniel would run against each 
other.” The Times said Connally 
had discussed the governor's race 
with Kennedy. 


‘Completely Identified’ 

Atty. Gen. Wilson, who has been 
the most energetic of all the can- 
didates, minced no words in his 
response to the Connally an- 
nouncement. “John Connally is so 
completely identified with LBJ, as 
campaign manager, secretary, and 
confidant, that the two are in- 
separable,” he said. 

“At such a time when... Amer- 
icans have been called upon to 
forsake their jobs, their business- 
es, and their families for the na- 
tion's defense, it is inconceivable 
to me that Mr. Connally proposes 
to abandon ship in the face of 
peril to come home and politic. 

“The main issue between Con- 
nally and me is,” Wilson said, “are 
we going to let Washington poli- 
ticlans dominate Texas? Is the 
governor of Texas to be a No. 1 
chief executive — or somebody 
else’s agent?” 

It is generally believed that 
Connally’s entry will squeeze 
Wright out of the picture. Besides 
the Fort Worth congressman's 
close relationship with Johnson, 
he would be forced to share some 





no other, Daniel must either an- 


of the same financial sources as 


_.. BANKS AGAIN 


AUSTIN 


| dence in banks. “T regard it as a 


The continuing personal feud | legislative problem and not a law 
between Gov. Price Daniel and | enforcement problem at this junc- 


Atty. Gen. Will Wilson erupted 
again last week, this time over 
Daniel’s campaign for bringing 
banks under an escheat law. 
(Obs., Dec. 1.) 

In a morning press conference, 
Daniel told newsmen he had proof 
that six national banks in the 
state had transferred dormant ac- 
counts to their own profits, and 
that some 30 others had accom- 
plished much the same purpose by 
large service charges against dor- 
mant accounts. 

“I am estimating that more than 
100 national banks have escheat- 
ed their abandored property to 
themselves,” Daniel said. 

He suggested that Atty. Gen. 
Wilson should be doing something 
to stop such practices. He said he 
had told Wilson as much in a let- 
ter last month. The attorney gen- 
eral, Daniel argued, now has the 
authority to take action against 
banks. 

Wilson wasted little time in 
striking back. He said he was not 
going to be pressured into hasty 
action on dormant accounts mere- 
ly to further Daniel’s campaign 
for bringing banks under an es- 
cheat law. He charged that Dan- 
iel’s “political maneuvers” have al- 
ready done harm to public confi- 
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| ture,” Wilson said. 


He said if Daniel would give him 
a list of banks escheating aban- 
doned accounts to themselves, he 
would conduct any investigation 
that might be made legally. But 
excessive service charges are not 
against the present law, he added. 

He continued: “I would not as 
attorney general initiate any es- 
cheat proceedings simply on the 
proof that an account has not been 
checked upon for seven years, as 
this would be very unfair to the 
depositors.” Large numbers of el- 
derly people, Wilson said, establish 
“burial funds” in banks to take 
care of funeral expenses and often 
leave such accounts untouched 
for years. 

Texas bankers are right, Wilson 
argued, in their position that the 
state should not undermine public 
confidence in bank accounts. Each 
of Daniel's “political maneuvers 
on this subject has the effect of 


adding to accumulative attack 
upon public confidence in bank 
accounts.” 


Daniel then replied: “I am con- 
vinced that if you find out for 
yourself what is happening to 
many of these dormant accounts 
you will agree that action is called 
for immediately. Otherwise, there 
will be nothing left of many bank 
deposits either for the state or for 
missing heirs.” 








Connally. 

Sen. Yarborough, who three 
times lost bids for the governor- 
ship, has been giving the race 
serious thought. Close associates 
have been discouraging him from 
giving up his Senate seat, how- 
ever. 

Under the circumstances, Don 
Yarborough could very well end 
up as the liberal choice. Indicat- 
ing that he would disclose his 
plans in several days, he said that 
if he does run for governor and 
is elected, “I will definitely try 
to repeal the sales tax.” 


Hitherto, Yarborough has been 
considered a candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor. But several 
forces are at work which could get 
him into the gubernatorial fight. 
A number of Houston conserva- 
tives who are supporting Sen. Bob 
Baker of Houston for lieutenant 
governor are promising Yarbor- 
ough support in the governor's 
race if he runs. Liberals who are 
backing Speaker Jim Turman for 
lieutenant governor are telling 
him much the same thing. But 
even more crucially, many liberals 
want him in the race to persuade 
Sen. Yarborough, whom they wish 
to remain in the Senate, to stay 
out. 


Wilson and Daniel 

Meanwhile, the Daniel-Wilson 
controversy, which makes the 
front pages more and more fre- 
quently, erupted again last week 
when Daniel—before Connally had 
announced—said “no candidate an- 
nounced yet is a major candidate 
in the race.” 

Wilson rebutted: “I intend to be 
a major factor in the race and I 
hope more than a major factor.” 
Two years ago, Wilson said, the 
governor's candidacy had 13 points 
of unfinished business, and he pre- 
sumed Daniel would have about 
the same roster next year. W.M. 





WALKER DEMANDS: 





‘Give Pentagon 
Control of Bomb’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sailing in the Mediterranean wa- 
ters early last fall. The Meyer 
family is owner of Newsweek and 
of the left-wing Washington Post. 
It was from this yachting trip that 
Drew Pearson visited Khrushchev 
in Moscow, and reported that 
Khrushchev said he had not re- 
leased the two American fliers be- 
fore election in order to help 
President Kennedy. This’ is a braz- 
en intrusion into our internal 
American affairs.” 

He said civilians in government 
have constantly kept the military 
from having the full control over 
the nuclear bombs that they 
should have. “To this day the mili- 
tary are censored in their control 
of the nuclear weapons they need 
in combat,” he said. “Every senior 
officer in your military establish- 
ment for the past ten years has 
been concerned or involved direct- 
ly in the struggle to release atom- 
ie weapons from bureaucratic ci- 
vilian control.” 

To accompanying applause, he 
praised “superpatriots,” and to ac- 
companying laughter and boos he 
ridiculed “moderate patriots, such 
as the State Department,” and he 
said that superpatriots knew all 
along that Cuba was a communist 
nation. 

About Cuba he also said, “After 
16 years on the defensive, Cuba 
was and is our greatest opportun- 
ity to take the offensive. I endorse 
what Tom Anderson said and 
when I met the secretary of the 
Army recently I told him I en- 
dorsed what Tom Anderson said: | 
‘In order to solve Berlin, we must | 
take Havana.” ; 

Not only have government ci- 
vilians kept the military from get- 
ting full control of the nuclear 
bombs, Walker complained, but 





Space Contract Given 


AROUND TEXAS 
In Dallas, a Negro hotel opera- 
tor was judged innocent of rap- 
ing a 22-year-old English woman 
Freedom Rider who was evicted 
from the Dallas YWCA because of 
her racial activities and went to 
live in the all-Negro hotel where, 

she claimed, she was assaulted. 


Anthony Davis, operator of the 
hotel, said the jury verdict “reaf- 
firms my faith in justice in Texas.” 

In Austin, State Education Com- 
missioner J. W. Edgar said he 
would be delighted to have sug- 
gestions from anybody on how to 
improve the selection of textbooks, 
and he said that final selection of 
the textbooks still rests with the 
local school authorities. But the 
selection on the local level is se- 
verely restricted, with no more 
than five, and as few as two books 
to choose from, by the time the 
state boards get through weeding 
out the possibilities. 

In Houston, State Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt complained that the Houston 
School Board had broken state law 
by establishing a new policy that 
requires all teachers having their 
expenses paid to professional 
meetings to voice only opinions in 
keeping with the policies of the 
Houston board. 

Eckhardt called it a coercive 
gag rule and in violation of the 
law—passed when the legislature 
passed the recent teacher pay 
raise — prohibiting any school 
board from directly or indirectly 
pressuring a teacher into staying 
out of political affairs. 

Eckhardt has protested to the 
local school board and to State 
Commissioner Edgar. 

In Dallas, L. 8S. Goforth, presi- 
dent of the Texas Bankers Asso- 
elation, said that Gov. Price Dan- 
lel’s intention to bring the banks 





under the escheat laws shows that 
“the banks and bankers of Texas 
are being used as ‘cannon-fodder’ 
in a game of political warfare.” 

The legislature this year passed 
an escheat law requiring all busi- 
nesses except banks and savings 
and loan companies to report dor- 
mant accounts to the state, with 
the ultimate goal of turning over 
these accoun‘:s to the state. Now 
Daniel has called a special session 
for Jan. 3 with the prime purpose 
of bringing the banks under this 
law. 

Denying that the banks disliked 
the idea because of any non-civic 
impuise, Goforth, in a statement 
approved by the TBA, said the 
banks’ interest in the welfare of 
Texas has been proved “by the 
fact that the banks of Texas have 
been carrying without interest 
charge for years the tremendous 
state deficit created during your 
administration.” 

A $1,499,280 contract for design 
of the Manned Spacecraft Center 
at Clear Lake has been awarded 
Brown & Root Inc. of Houston. 
More than 150 companies com- 
peted for the contract. 

Part of the land on which the 
center will be constructed was 
given to Rice University by Hum- 
ble Oil Co., and Rice in turn gave 
the land to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

The center reportedly will cost 
about $60 million to build. 

In Marshall last week the Rev. 
Ashton Jones filed a $50,000 suit 
against Harrison County Sheriff 
Earl Franklin alleging violation of 
civil rights. 

Jones was arrested in Marshall 
April 28, 1960, on the Wiley Col- 
lege campus. He says he was de- 
nied use of a telephone and was 
beaten by the sheriff and his dep- 





uties. 


they have also allowed the com- 
munists to take over prize ura- 
nium mines in countries which the 
U.S. military wanted to invade and 
capture, such as Czechoslovakia in 
World War II. 
Destroyed Spirit 

Further, he said the civilian gov- 
ernment leaders “have also insti- 
tuted a campaign against the use 
of atomic weapons, depreciating 
our use of them at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, which actually saved 
Japan from conventional destruc- 
tion and communist take-over, as 
in Germany. They have magnified 
radiation hazards, and the fear 
of atomic war without contrast to 
the destructiveness of convention- 
al weapons or the hopeless fate 
of living under communism. They 
have attacked unceasingly our per- 
sonnel security clearance system.” 

In short, the civilian govern- 
ment has almost destroyed the 
spirit and the purpose of the mili- 
tary. “I have never seen an army 
with a greater cause for a great 
country with a more obvious total 
enemy, that had less mission and 
purpose”—at this point he left his 
prepared text and added—“not by 
its own hand but by the national 
policy of its own country.” 





tH asad 


He intimated that, if it were not 
for civilian restraints, the mili- 
tary would long ago have taken 
care of Russia. “Over-control of 
atomic weapons is censorship of 
military responsibility, plans and 
preparedness,” he said. “We have 
never been without combined 
plans, Army, Navy and Air Force, 
that would reduce Russia to 
where she would be no threat to 
anyone.” (His emphasis) “These 
plans have to provide for the use 
of atomic weapons, since the ene- 
my has such weapons. Yet, the 
military has no assurance that 
these weapons can be used ac- 
cording to plan, or ever used. Be- 
cause political considerations are 
a factor of determination with any 
President.” 

Walker was introduced by for- 
mer Gov. Coke Stevenson. After 
the speech, Mayor Earle Cabell in 
presenting Walker an honorary 
Dallas citizen’s award and a Stet- 
son hat, said, “Our honored guest 
has distinguished himself and his 
state on the battlefield in defense 
of our country.” 


UT Students 
Start Chapter 


AUSTIN 

A group of University of Texas 
students, having organized a UT 
chapter of the Texas Society for 
the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, will solicit funds in several 
cities during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Jim Bass, junior philosophy stu- 
dent from Houston, is the presi- 
dent. “We organized,” he said, “be- 
cause of the need for research into 
the specific problems of Texas. 
There are many national studies 
available and some for other 
states, but I know of no definitive 
study of the death penalty in 
Texas. We feel this will be of help 
to both the clergy and the legis- 
lature.” 

















AN INTERVIEW WITH THREE 





Plotting the Course of Texas Republicanism 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be a bit surprised if the party re- 
fused to support him for re-elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency.” 

Q.—What effect will the grow- 
ing Republican strength have on 
the 1962 and 1964 elections? 

Dibrell: “Sometimes I'm very 
optimistic. The nucleus of our 
strength is in the middle class. 
That’s where we're growing the 
most, and since there’s more mid- 
dle class than any other class, it 
looks good. Besides, the middle 
class is willing to work, and you 
won't find them working nearly 
so hard anywhere else like you do 
in the Republican party—ringing 
door bells, putting up placards.” 

Q.—Is anything definite known 
about how much the Texas GOP’s 
strength has come from immi- 
grants from Northern states? 

Dibrell: “I don't know anything 
definite, but I know there have 
been a lot of them and it worries 
me (this he said with a laugh) 
because my opponent is from New 
Hampshire and he is running as a 
New Hamphire Republican... I've 
been asking my friends how prej- 
udiced they are. 

“But, you know, most of these 
new Texans weren't really Re- 
publicans until they got here and 
resented finding a one-party state. 
That is, they were no more Re- 
publican than I was a Democrat.” 


Watch Alliances 


Q.—In recent weeks there have 
been unfavorable articles in Time, 
Life, Newsweek and Look decry- 
ing the superpatriots of the far 
right. Since these are normally 
conservative journals, do you 
think this may mean the heavy 
reaction has already set in against 
Birchism and Walkerism, and do 
you think the Texas Republican 
party, being young and_ tender, 
could be damaged by this if it isn’t 
careful? 

Dibrell: “I think so. I think it 
is something to watch out for. Yes 
sir, I sure do. Of course we're 
bound to get splinter groups, and 
there will be lots of interparty 
clashes. But I don't think’ we 
should link our party too closely to 
a prominent person. That kind of 
support is never sustaining. I'd 
much prefer for the Republican 
party to be directed by those con- 
servatives who have come to it 
simply because they have found 
no proper outlet for conservatism 
in the Democratic party. 

“I'm an old FBI agent. I don’t 
say that to trade on it. But I can 
remember back in the '30’s there 
were various organizations that 
got on the attorney general's list. 

“They may have started out with 
good intentions, but in two or 
three or five years motives can 
change. Any time we start band- 
ing together it's like a gang of 
kids.” 

Q.--Many people view the Re- 
publican Party as the party of 
money. Is it? 

Dibrell: “In Bexar County there 
are only about 10 Republicans 
able to contribute more than $1,- 
000. I was finance chairman for 
Goode, so I know. Over the state 
in general things aren't much bet- 
ter. We get no corporate support 
to speak of, that I know about. 
You don't have Humble Oil ear- 
marking a bet for a Republican 
candidate. What I grew up with 
in Austin was corporations plac- 
ing little bets on various Demo- 
cratic candidates. If there is any 
of this being done on Republicans, 
it’s well disguised. I'm new to the 
party. I'd always looked upon the 
Republican Party as the rich 
party, but I've found the excep- 
tion to be the contributor of more 
than $100.” 


For the Poor 

Q.—Has the Texas GOP done 
anything to put down the image 
of a party that is cold, money- 
minded, and unimaginative? 





Dibrell: “Yes, it has, and it has 
been an interesting thing to see 
it happen. I don’t know if it was 
true, but it was generally thought 
that the Texas Republican Party 
was run by a small group that 
wanted to keep things just that 
way, who waited around from 
presidential election to presiden- 
tial election hoping to get a Re- 
publican in just so they could cut 
up the spoils. The newcomers to 
power in the party have taken 
special pains to avoid this image. 
We know that the image you men- 
tion has been a common one, and 
it has been discussed at every 


party level over the state. The 
GOP is the new party for this 
state. 


“I'll tell you this, if it ever comes 
to me that the Republican Party 
is against the poor and the oppor- 
tunities for the poor, I'll leave it. 
I started poor. I was janitor at 
Waggoner Hall at the University 
for a few months when I went up 
there. I had nothing but a high 
school track sweater to wear for 
warmth. I hopped tables at Mrs. 
Pate’s boarding house.” 

Q.—What percentage of the 
Texas legislature would you say 
now operates according to GOP 
tenets in general, though elected 
as Democrats? 

Dibrell: “I'd say overwhelmingly 
in the Senate; maybe as many as 
three-fifths of the Senate are 
rock-ribbed conservatives. In the 
House, less than 50 percent.” 

Q.—Is the Republican Party 
making a drive for the support of 
the Negroes? 

Dibrell: “Personally I will not 
appeal to any class. I'll just try to 
sell them on the idea they'll be 
better Americans and their chil- 
dren’s future will be sounder if 
they vote Republican. I expect to 
get the intelligent Negro’s vote. 
I'll leave the unintelligent ones 
to the Democrats.” 

Q.—What case is being made for 
support of the Republican Party in 
terms of one-party corruption? 

Dibrell: —“I can only speak for 
myself ... I certainly feel one- 
party rule and.long tenure of of- 
fice tend toward bossism. The 
people in office tend to forget 
service and aim only at perpetu- 
ating themselves in office. I repre- 
sented Coke in the Precinct 13 
affair” (the famous disputed vote 
of 1948, which put Lyndon John- 
son in the Senate rather than 
Coke Stevenson) “and I became 
interested in what is sometimes 
done to manipulate votes. I would 
like to see a reform in the elec- 
tion code to prevent holding boxes 
out so they can be juggled and 
changed. I would also like to see 
a record kept, such as a receipt 
for each voter.” 


GOODE’S VIEWS: 


On the danger of being linked 
to Birchism and suffering in re- 
action to it: “You ask if there is 
fear. I think there is a concern 
because every conservative can- 
didate who runs against a liberal 
is going to be called a John Birch- 
er. Of course, it is hard to evalu- 
ate how effective that-is. There 
may be a lot of moderates who are 
against the John Birch Society. 

“Here in Bexar County, we're 
particularly trying to spell out 
what we stand for. Even ‘conserv- 
atism’ has fallen into disrepute. 
Our biggest problem is to explain 
our stand and you can't do it with 
labels.” 

On Democratic-brand Republi- 
canism in the Texas legislature: 
“I used to fall hook-line-and-sinker 
for that business about the con- 
servative Democrats of the South, 
but I found out they were voting 
right down the line for New Deal- 
ism and Fair Dealism except in 
civil rights matters. They're just 
racists voting like New Dealers. 

“I don't know about the legis- 
lature. During the campaign when 





somebody would ask me something 
about state politics, I'd say, ‘I'm 
federally oriented.’ I still am. But 
there’s no question there’s a whole 
lot who should be in the Republi- 
can Party. Raymond Russell served 
two terms as a Democratic legis- 
lator and was getting ready to run 
again as a Democrat and we per- 
suaded him he should come over 
where he belonged. If we ever 
start succeeding at the polls, we'll 
lure more into the party where 
they belong.” 

Asked if some Republicans re- 
sent Allan Shivers’ failure to make 
the often-rumored move into the 
Republican ranks, Goode an- 
swered: “I have mixed emotions 
about local Shivercrats. I can’t see 
now why they don’t come over. 
It's a little different in Allan 
Shivers’ spot. It’s a little different 
for a man who has held public 
office. But it shouldn't be difficult 
for those who haven't. 

“This is the last big stronghold 
of those who are conservatives 
and haven't switched over. I 
gather that from talking with peo- 
ple from Harris County and Dal- 
las. Down here, because we asked 
the conservatives to stay out of 
the Democratic primary in 1960, 
they blame us for Frates Seelig- 
son’s defeat. We run into things 
like that. 

“That’s why there’s a crying 
need for a total re-alignment. Loy- 
alties are too often divided be- 
tween local and state politics on 
the one hand, and national poli- 
tics on the other. We never had 
any trouble raising money for Re- 
publicans in a national race. But 
on the state level, the conserva- 
tives used to ask us, ‘How do we 
know you won't use our money 
against Frates Seeligson or against 
Marshall Bell?’ They don’t know. 
It resulted in earmarked contribu- 
tions, and that isn’t good. 

“Now, most counties are going 
in for the pledge system--$5 and 
$10 contributions. It’s a steady in- 
come and it makes people pitch 
in; because they are in financially, 
they want to work for the party.” 


No More Tokens 

On the 1962 and 1964 elections: 
“Most of the time in the past our 
candidates for governor have been 
token candidates ... some digni- 
tary in the party nominated for 
the honor. That hurts you. That 
hurts the party on the local level, 
because everybody tends to be- 
come a token. To be a real party 
you need local successes. Dallas 
won't be a real party until they 
have more success on the local 
level. They've been just an Alger 
party. But now they will really 
go. The party is going to have 
three major contenders at the 
state level, and that is going to 
help local candidates. What we 
need—and now we'll have—are 
real live state candidates and con- 
tests in the primary. 

“I think we'll have some good 
contests for jobs right here in 
Bexar. You take the courthouse 
crowd, in the Democratic primary 
the filing fee’s so high they 
haven't had any opposition in 
years. Their names aren't known. 
They can't come ‘on TV, because 
if they showed themselves they 
would be licked, for sure. We'll 
give some of them a strong race 
and could bump a few. I'll say 
this for Lyndon, even though it 
hurt us, it did me good to see him 
come down here and roust that 
courthouse crowd out and make 
them work. It was the first time 
they ever did a damn thing for 
the party.” 

On the differences between a 
Republican and a_ conservative 
Democrat: “We know there are 
times that just because you are 
a Democrat you'll have to knuckle 
under. The 1960 election was a 
graphic example. Heretofore these 
guys would hide out or be non- 





committal. But because of brass 
knucks tactics a lot of conserva 

tive Democrats voted for a liberal) 
president. A conservative Demo-| 
crat in a one-party state has no| 
party responsibility. 

“Now, if you're talking about 
specific legislation, one of the big 
things our candidates are com 
mitted to is a revision of the elec 
tion code. As for welfare 
grams, at first there wouldn't be 
much difference. We like to imag 
ine ourselves as the party of 
economy. ... I realize some of our 
eleemosynary institutes are in sad 


pro- 





Catto 





“I think we would all take the 
position—if we got in power—that | 
the state should pay more and the 
federal government less. I don't 
think a Republican 
would go running to the federal} 
government with his hand out like 


governor 


some of our conservative govern-| O 
| 


ers do. 

“Our mayor here was the only 
mayor in the entire country wh 
didn't ask for more federal aid 
He doesn't call himself. a Repub! 
can. He told me back in the Taft 


days he liked Taft—but he was 
little too liberal. 

“Could the state take up the/! 
slack if the federal government} 


got out of the social welfare pro 
grams? I honestly think it could, | 


and would. Federal aid just re-|! 


| 
moves state responsibility.” 


War on Image 

On the party’s success in ds 
veloping a more benevolent imag¢ 
“Well, we've ... I can't say we 
succeeded, but 
damndest. We reaize 
exists (that 
money-minded, 
That’s our basic problem. It's our 
subject of conversation betweer 
campaigns. ‘The rich Republicar 
—we can't laugh it off. The gen 
eral public still has the image. In 
El Paso they have the problem too 
The Latins think ‘Rich Repub! 
cans.’ The Republicans out there 
have combatted it by giving schol-| 
arships. In San Antonio we’ 
concentrated our educational can 
paign among the young Republi 
cans on the campuses.” 


tried ot 
the 
the party is cold,| 


we've 
Image 


‘ . » | 
unimaginative).| 
| 


On making full use of immigrant | ° 


Republicans: “In the major coun 
ties, the GOP organizations have} 
a set up with the firms that har 
dle newcomers. The Welcome 
Wagons. They get the names of| 
newcomer Republicans and follow 
up. Of course, where 
good door to door workers 
don’t need that. 

“In the presidential 
we had a guy from Indiana cal 
us up and complain that he had 
been here a month and nobody 
has contacted him. In the Midwest 


you ha 


campaigr 


it’s like rushing you for a 
ternity.” 
On one-party corruption: I 


think that’s one of our biggest 
appeals. We don’t claim to have a 
dibs on honesty. But any party 
that stays in too long becomes 
lax, then inefficient, then possibly 
corrupt.” 


CATTO: 


On damage to Republicanism 
a result of his and Goode's defeat 
“I think that some of the bloon 
is off the rose locally, thanks to 
our defeat. Yoy hear people mum 
bling, ‘Well, I'm going back in the 
Democratic primary; it’s the only | 
way to get anything done.” 

On changes a Republican admin 


ig n relief? 


ifle mean 


| vent 


| 
| Unfortunately 


sonalities 


| ber having cut 


| that again.” 


| been unable to 


stration might make, compared to 
the present administration: 

I've never said there’s a great 
ideological split between conserv- 
Democrats and Republicans. 
But do you think the conservative 
Democrats are running the state? 
No! For the most part, the LBJ- 
ites are running it. Johnson is a 
iberal. Shoot, yes, he is.” (Later 

said that people of a political 
persuasion to the left of Johnson 
to the “lunatic fringe” 
Johnson is “a _ practical 
is Gov. Price Daniel). 


rhe liberals are so intent on 


ative 


Delonged 
because 


liberal as 


developing new welfare programs 
they never turn their minds to 
rehabilitation. I'm told there are 
third generation families on re- 
lief. To me this is a real sin-—to 
just hand out, and not try to re- 


ntegrate into society. What could 
be more morally sapping than to 
on the dole?” 


orever be 


Border Commuting 

Would he suggest closing the 
the 50,000 commuting 
Mexican nationals who daily cross 
take jobs from many 
Texas Mexicans, who then have to 
“Well, I wouldn't 
Why don't Texas em- 

yyers hire our Latin Americans? 
Is it because our Latins prefer to 


rders to 


and 


Sa tnat 


| be on relief? Or are they too lazy? 


ask too much wages? 
1 have about that.” 
How many “Republicans” are in 
rexas legislature under Demo- 
“Thirty-five or 40 


10 thes 


to know 


guise? 
ent in the House, I would 
you're referring to eco- 
conservatives. This gets 


Texas because of 
have Spilman-—an eco- 
nomic conservative but not on 
And then you have 
t shnook Turman—just the op- 
site. In the Senate I would say 
60 percent should be in our party.” 

What effect will the party shuf- 
in upcoming elections? 
I don’t think party lines will pre- 
switching back and forth. 
some of our Re- 
are already 


ed up in 


You 


issues, 


publican friends 


| switching back to Franklin Spears. 
| He's the nice clean-cut boy next 


door ... We're so swayed by per- 
the partying will con- 
tinue to be pretty nebulous.” 
chance of a Republican 
akthrough in the next two elec- 
I think so. We might sneak 
hrough and elect somebody on 
state level. The Democrats are 
bored with Novem- 
each other to 
primary. If we con- 
1e to be hungry and lean, we 
might just elect a lieutenant gov- 
I think the day of the token 
andidate is past. The Democrats 
sed to get 10 votes to our one, 
never see 


ynally 


in the 


gularly but you'll 
Republicans have 
shake their cold 
I don't think we've 


He said the 


ge, “But 


had hance to. In 1958 a call for 


Republican rally in Bexar Coun- 
plan for the presidential 
npaign drew five people. One, 
three, four, five people. That's 
we are.” 
ny plan to appeal to the Negro 
especially? “Statewide, I 
ion't know. Here it's so hopeless. 
rt vote the way they're told. 
The fact that I'm chairman of the 
Interracial Committee for San An- 
iio means I poled two votes for 
one Goode got. So I came 
it with four votes. The Bexar 
yunty GOP leadership is all solid 
integration, that's all I know. 
he ward bosses who control 
the vote would support a Repub- 
in from time to time, instead of 
their vote automatically 
Democratic, they'd really be smart. 
They really do their people a dis- 


new 


making 


serv ice 
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Monumental Boredom 





Connally 4 -Maddianicment 


Navy Secretary John Connally’s 
announcement for governor comes as 
no great surprise. Everything has been 
pointing in that direction for some 
time. Vice-President Johnson, who for 
years has been Connally's employer 
and tutor, feels the need to retain a 
direct hand on the Democratic politi- 
cal apparatus in Texas, to dampen 
the steady exodus of conservative 
Democrats and old-line Dixiecrats into 
the GOP, and, long-range but none- 
theless very real, to prepare in ad- 
vance for his inevitable effort for the 
presidential nomination in 1968. Gu- 
bernatorial candidate Will Wilson was 
right when he said: “The shadow of 
Lyndon B. Johnson is cast over this 
event. Johnson is doing his job as 
vice-president—and one office at a 
time is enough.” 


What else does one say about John 
Connally for governor? Great politi- 
cians appeal to a sense of crisis, en- 
join the popular imagination for re- 
form and change; Connally’s candi- 
dacy gives us only a sense of monu- 
mental boredom. He offers the same 
mild remedies and pale nostrums un- 
dergirded by the same apathetic pop- 
ular front, the same lackadaisical 
stance against a developing two- 
party system which threatens the 
wellsprings of power and patronage 
and which have made of statecraft in 
Austin a miasma of meaningless jar- 
gon and expediency. As far as we 
have been able to tell, Connally pos- 
sesses not the faintest understanding 
of the towering inadequacies of state 
government in Texas. His professional 


“moderation,” his expressed appeal 
to all factions for all things, suggests 
the usual reluctance to tackle that 
vast conglomerate of shortcomings, 
from education to industrial safety 
to proper care for the aged, that 
has left Texas among the poorest and 
most calloused of all the states in 
basic social services. 

Drawing on the same financial 
sources that Johnson has_ used 
through the years, Connally can be 
expected to run an expensive and 
well-groomed campaign. But he can 
be beaten. If Congressman Wright 
does not enter the race, and it ap- 
pears likely that he will not, Texas 
liberals should be expected to offer a 
vigorous alternative. We frankly hope 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough, whose urge 
to run for governor is quite under- 
standable, does not place a lifelong 
Senate seat on the line, an action 
which would leave him susceptible to 
the same charge which Connally de- 
serves: of leaving an office of national 
importance to shore up the political 
situation back home in the provinces. 


Don Yarborough, the young Hous- 
ton lawyer who ran so well against 
Ben Ramsey in 1960, could well be the 
man with the political ability to gal- 
vanize the liberal challenge. With 
conservative Will Wilson nibbling on 
the right flank of Connally’s support, 
and with large numbers of Republi- 
cans voting in the GOP primary, a 
tough and articulate liberal of Don 
Yarborough’s persuasion would be 
almost assured of a place in the Dem- 
ocratic run-off. 


Ympartiality, Ele. 


Remember the straight-faced claim 
of the Texas Research League that it 
is an impartial, objective, never-never 
research organization? We gave it the 
horse-laugh at the time—major oil 
companies provide the League’s ma- 
jor financing—but now none other 
than Alvin Burger, executive direc- 
tor of the League, has given up the 
sham. 


Speaking this week to the annual 
meeting of the Travis County social 
workers, “Researcher Burger” said: 

“Our welfare programs were orig- 
inally set up to do things ‘for’ people. 
The big question that now looms is, 
what are they doing ‘to’ people? .. . 
Tens of thousands of families had 
been subsidized, even unto the third 
generation; they had lost both the 
will and the ability to re-establish 
« themselves on a self-supporting basis 
. » . Our Congress passes a minimum 
wage law, and then keeps upping the 
minimum wage until tens of thou- 
sands of marginal and handicapped 
people are crowded out of the labor 
market and forced on permanent re- 
lief.” 

No doubt many persons, especially 
Republicans, will find Mr. Objective’s 
observations refreshing — and we 
would not deny them some validity. 


Vhot ice 


There is a sign beside the cash 
register in the Conroe Hotel cof- 
fee shop: 

“We didn’t start the ‘tax’ so 
please pay cheerfully.” 


The implications, furthermore, are 
not likely to offend the officials of 
Magnolia Petroleum and the Humble 
Energy Co. who put up the League’s 
money. Nor are these concluding re- 
search conclusions from Mr. Burger: 


It use to be thought shameful to be 
thought to be a person who believed 
“the world owed him a living,” but 
“today too many people think that 
way ... Even large numbers of our 
farmers . . . have accepted subsidiza- 
tion and restrictions upon their free- 
dom as a way of life. If this trend 
should continue—and God grant that 
it will not!—it can only end in,” etc., 


Walker 


General Walker says in Dallas he 
quit the Army because he could not 
go on collaborating with “the release 
of U.S. sovereignty to the U.N.” Of- 
fering himself, therefore, as a civilian 
hero, he said, “My symbol is the 
American eagle . . . I am a free man. 
I can neither be bought or sold.” No 
doubt the General’s availability as a 
hero will come as a great relief to all 
true Americans. We have been rather 
short on qualified heroes lately. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt is a woman. Adlai Stev- 
enson is a divorcee. Chester Bowles is 
a socialist. Mort Sahl is a Jew. Martin 
Luther King is a Negro. General 
Walker saw the opening when Ted 
Dealey said what this country needs 
is a man on horseback—an authen- 
tic, military, Christian, white, really 
American hero. Texas can be proud. 
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Observer Notebook 


AUSTIN 

EDITOR JOHN FISCHER of Harp- 
er’s, in his column in the current is- 
sue, quotes the famous civil liberties 
lawyer Morris Ernst, who has estab- 
lished a special award for outstand- 
ing teachers at the University of Tex- 
as. “While he was at the University 
of Texas arranging for his award, Mr. 
Ernst spent many hours talking with 
students and faculty members. He felt 
convinced that ‘this is the most under- 
estimated campus in America .. . that 
it is bubbling with more intellectual 
excitement than I have encountered at 
any Eastern college’ . . . and that 
Texas itself has not yet realized ‘what 
an extraordinary intellectual renais- 
sance it has on its hands.’”’ 

* 7 * 

TIMES do change, sometimes too 
rapidly for our tastes. We note that 
the U.S. Army has given its highest 
civilian award, the Meritorious Civi- 
lian Service Award, to General Hald- 
er, who was chief of the general staff 
of the German Army from 1938 to 
1942. 


* *~ * 


PAUL BLANCHARD, the author 
and lecturer on church and state re- 
lations, whose best-selling book Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power 
was an issue in itself during the last 
election, spoke at a meeting sponsored 
by the Austin Unitarian Church this 
week. He said, in part: 

“President Kennedy has stood firm 
in support of his Houston pledge to 
observe separation of church and 
state in his educational program. He 
has resisted the pressure of the bish- 
ops’ of his own church for public 
money. Unfortunately, however, some 
of his subordinates have not followed 
his policy faithfully. They have tried 
to make deals with sectarian groups 
to by-pass the President and the Con- 
stitution. 

“The most conspicuous opponent of 
the President and the Supreme Caurt 
on church-state matters in Washing- 
ton has been Cong. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts. He has con- 
sistently supported the special inter- 
ests of his own church. He led the 





* 


fight for a Vatican ambassador and 
last year he sabotaged the President’s 
educational program in order to gain 
special privilege for parochial schools. 
His proposed elevation to the speaker- 
ship of the House is causing much 
anxiety in Washington. 

“In many parts of the United States 
today Protestants as well as Catholics 
are violating the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state. Protest- 
ants have no right to use public 
school buildings for any religious in- 
struction which is connected with 
school classes in any way. The Su- 
preme Court has declared such use 
unconstitutional, and it is also unfair 
to non-Protestants. Released time 
classes away from public schools are 
constitutional in some cases if state 
law permits the practice but religious 
classes in public school buildings are 
illegal.” 

* ~ ” 

THAT PERSONAL FEUD between 
our good friends Price Daniel and 
Will Wilson shows promise of becom- 
ing one of the major human events of 
the century. Will pounces on Price 
about three times a week these days, 
and Price replies to Will every time 
he can get the poor, harassed capital 
press corps rounded up for a press 
conference. This curious battle of 
wits, we feel, must be viewed in dia- 
lectical rather than mere mechanistic 
terms. Destiny somehow hangs in the 
balance; the very future of bourgeois 
democracy may very well depend on 
the outcome; the fate of conservative 
states’ rights Democrats in the whole 
of Western civilization could be in 
the hands of these two dreadful and 
perspicacious adversaries. Can Price 
persuade Will to investigate dormant 
accounts in national banks? Will Will 
stave off this crass, machiavellian at- 
tempt to stir him into some form, any 
form, of activity? The reader may al- 
ready sense the almost frightening 
similarities between this symbolic 
personal battle and an earlier one 
more than 30 years ago. Remove a 
mustache here, a pince-nez there, and 
see how history re-enacts itself, as 
though in a cycle. W.M. 





History 
Repeats Itself? 
* * 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Bill Porterfield of the Houston 
Chronicle told this story last week: 


Anyone who claims that President 
Kennedy is inaccessible to the ordin- 
ary citizen will have to answer to 
Michael Schipper, a 19-year-old Uni- 
versity of Houston student. 


Schipper, a psychology major from 
New York, was engaged in a heated 
bull session the other evening with 
some dormitory mates. 

“Our government has become such 
an unwieldy bureaucracy the Presi- 
dent is out of touch with the people, 
completely inaccessible,” Schipper ar- 
gued. 

“That’s not true,” a freshman cried. 

“Tll prove my point,” Schipper an- 
nounced dramatically. 

He picked up the telephone and 
called President Kennedy at the White 
House—collect. 

The call went through two secre- 
taries and Schipper heard the last 
one ask, “Mr. President, will you ac- 


cept a collect call from a Mr. Michael. 


Schipper in Houston, Texas?” 
There was a short delay. 
An unmistakable voice, precisely 


Bostonian, came on the line: 

“This is President Kennedy, Mr. 
Schipper. What can I do for you?” 

Schipper gasped and nearly dropped 
the receiver. 

“Well... yessir ... Mr. President 
...,” Schipper replied weakly, “I ah 
...I1am a student at the University 
of Houston ...andI ah... just called 

. ah—to wish you a Merry Christ- 
ees 

A rather long silence. 

“Oh,” the President said in meas- 
ured tones, “Well, I wish the same to 
you. Kind of you to call.” 

The freshman tugged at Schipper’s 
arm. 

“Mr. President,”’ Schipper said in a 
trembling voice, “There’s a friend 
RG ..0 

“Very well . . . put him on,” the 
President said, still calm. 

“Merry Christmas, sir,” the fresh- 
man said gleefully. 

“Thank you,” the President replied. 
“And now I have to hang up. I’m 
very busy.” 

“Yessir, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Plop! 


And ‘62 Begins 


AUSTIN 

The faithful Texas liberals are now 
organized as the Democratic Coali- 
tion. It seems to be their lot to come 
together, take a name, get pummeled 
in the daily press, eject an Observer 
reporter or two, disperse, and then 
gradually come back together again 
under another name. They do always 
come.together again; they are friends 
and know they are doing work that 
must be done. 


Democrats of Texas died as an or- 
ganization, it is now clear, with the 
collapse of the walkout from the May 
convention last year in Austin. The 
liberals in caucus decided to walk out; 
labor in caucus made no decision; 
everything went to pieces in the con- 
fusion. 


The Democratic Coalition has no 
permanent officers, no rules, no mem- 
bership, no fees. At each of its four 
meetings, temporary chairmen have 
been elected (in order, Otto Mullinax, 
Albert Pena, Chris Dixie, Edgar Ber- 
lin). Labor people have been in the 
substantial majority at the meetings, 
and labor seems to be, in a certain 
sense, in charge, but the old-line lib- 
erals are represented, too. They feel 
more secure, perhaps, than they did 
in D.O.T., because as Dixie put it at 
the fourth: meeting in Austin two 
weeks back, nobody in the coalition is 
obligated to anyone else: “No decision 
is binding on any individual in the 
place.” They meet to cooperate on 
what they can. 


Tue COALITION jis now 
concerned with two subjects, poll 
taxes and candidates. Issues have 
been relegated to the concensus among 
them: they are liberals, they are 
against the sales tax, they are for 
Kennedy, they are for unions, they 
are for Negroes. 


I do not know how far they are 
prepared to go on issues like sit-ins 
and nuclear war because they threw 
the reporters out when they discuss- 
ed candidates and the issues candi- 
dates quiver and shake about. Gen- 
erally, of course, they favor equal 
rights and oppose mass murder. I am 
required by my suspicions, however, 
to recall a quotation from Thoreau’s 
“Essay on Civil Disobedience” in the 
War Registers’ League peace calendar 
for 1962: ‘‘There are thousands who 
are in opinion opposed to slavery and 
to war, yet who in effect do nothing 
to put an end to them; who, esteem- 
ing themselves children of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, sit down with their 
hands in their pockets and say they 
know not what to do, and do nothing.” 


In any case, the liberals are very 
much in favor of liberals paying poll 
taxes, and dull as this sounds, they 
are right to become annually exer- 
cised about it. As Rep. Franklin 
Spears, San Antonio, said, of course 
the poll tax is wrong, but it’s neces- 
sary to vote. ‘You've got to buy it in 
order to abolish it.” I am not quite 
sure I agree that “It’s the biggest 
bargain you can buy in any depart- 
ment store in the United States,” see- 
ing as how the issues you get to vote 
on are not always the ones that mat- 
ter much, but when one considers the 
renascence of the radical right in 
Texas, liberals who fail to qualify 
themselves to vote are going to sound 
slightly hollow when they start pop- 
ping off about the Birchers. 


It was announced by H. S. (Hank) 
Brown, state labor president, that 
Texas labor’s Committee on Political 
Education has appropriated $2,000 
for the poll tax drive to match the 
roughly $2,000 contributed to the 
Coalition from various areas of the 
state. This kind of money comes hard, 
but the Texas liberal movement has 
its share of unalloyed idealism. If it 
did not, as Spears said, the liberals 
would be having no luck at the polls, 
for the people eventually smell out 
phoney idealism; they would not, 
especially after the 1960 convention, 
have come together again. 


Edgar Berlin went a little over- 
board, however, when he in effect 


compared poll tax workers with mar- 
tyrs at the barricades. “It takes guts,” 
quoth Berlin, “to leave the TV in the 
middle of the program or the foot- 
ball game or the cold beer in the ice 
box and go out and coerce idiots into 
buying their poll taxes. It takes guts 
to get out and move a poll tax cam- 
paign.” Dedication, conviction, work, 
idealism, yes; but guts is another 
question. 


In THE CLOSED session, 


the liberals had a free-for-all on the 
candidates. We gather labor is lean- 
ing toward Jim Turman for lieutenant 
governor instead of Don Yarborough. 
This passes our understanding. Yar- 
borough got 700,000 votes against 
Ben Ramsey; he has the best chance 
of anyone in the state to win the 
lieutenant governorship, if he seeks 
that office; and he is a liberal person. 
Turman has traded out on the sales 
tax; why make book with him again? 


Doubtless the labor - for - Turman 
rumor is premature. We heard that 
Don Kennard was boosting Turman 
against Yarborough in the secret ses- 
sion, from which one might more rea- 
sonably conjecture that if Jim Wright 
runs for governor, he wants Turman 
running for lieutenant governor. 


There are years of the good fights 
and years of the deals. I do not like 
the way 1962 is beginning to feel. You 
pays your poll tax and you takes what 
choice you get. Which may not be 
much. 

Mayor Lewis Cutrer’s re-election as 
mayor of Houston by a narrow mar- 
gin should demonstrate several things 
to him. 


Most obviously, he has not under- 
stood the kind of recognition the 
Negro community in Houston expects 
from the mayor. A Southerner, he 
has been patronizing—he has not per- 
ceived, from all the evidences around 
him, that them days are gone forever. 


In the first go-round, Cutrer lost 
the Negro precincts to the demago- 
ging Louie Welch, 11,812 to 2,652. In 
the runoff, Cutrer lost these same 
Negro precincts by the amazing mar- 
gin of 24,051 to 2,712, or nine to one. 
He had to fight back from a starting 
deficit of 21,000 net. 


Welch was willing to demagogue 
the issue of police brutality. He prom- 
ised to fire the chief of police and to 
hire a Negro assistant for every white 
top-dog in the police department. 
Welch was first put forward by the 
far right-wing in Houston character- 
ized by the sagacious Gould Beech as 
“the hard-core nut conservatives.” He 
parleyed this kind of support and 
Negro disillusion with Cutrer into a 
formidable vote. 


Currer won because the 
increased vote in the white precincts 
offset the increases in the Negro pre- 
cincts. But what kind of victory is it 
for Houston? The Negroes, generally 
speaking, feel defeated; the whites 
who would go to the polls in blocs to 
vote against Negro bloc voting have 
had their appetites whetted with vic- 
tory. Is this the kind of atmosphere in 
which Houston will be able to emulate 
Atlanta and Birmingham with its own 
rational, peaceful solution of the is- 
sues of discrimination? 


Mayor Cutrer faces a difficult term. 
We venture to say that he must not 
merely treat Negroes as equals, but 
really believe they are equals. Al- 
tHough the police brutality issue was, 


we gather, exaggerated, the large 
Negro community in Houston has 
every right to insist that the mayor 
be militant against any such brutality. 
The Mayor's largest task will be to 
lead Houston into the select company 
of Southern cities which have started 
across the bridge toward real integra- 
tion because their leaders have simply 
concluded that this is the sane and 
decent and necessary thing to do. 
R.D. 


“If You Had Any Initiative, You'd Go Out and 
Inherit a Department Store” 











Same Old Flock? 


SAN ANTONIO 

If Texas Republicans don’t come 
up with leadership more eloquent 
than that found in San Antonio, 
they’ve had it. Dibrell, Goode and 
Catto are three ambitious politicians, 
and that’s about all they are: ambi- 
tious. If being a Republican has a 
special significance for them, it is 
hard to discover. They have no spe- 
cial plan to push, no special program 
to sell, no special ideals to build on. 
They admit as much. If they hadn’t 
tarred themselves to look like Repub- 
lican blacksheep, one would swear 
they were just more of the same flock 
following the old Ramsey. 


The only apparent difference be- 
tween them and any three top con- 
servative Democrats is that the lat- 
ter are in, and Dibrell, Goode, and 
Catto aren’t. 


Henry Catto Jr., an insuranceman, 
was rather appealing in his modest 
ignorance four or five months ago 
when he first announced his candi- 
dacy for Marshall Bell’s seat. He said 
he didn’t know much about the is- 
sues, but that he sure would learn 
something about them. 


Well, we went back to see him this 
week and found him no better posted 
on the liberal-conservative issues but 
now instead of modestly ignorant he 
is smugly ignorant and far less flexi- 
ble—appalled when his political foes 
call him a John Bircher, but eager 
to define anybody more liberal than 
Lyndon Johnson (his own Greenwich 
line) as a denizen of the “lunatic 
fringe.” He said he didn’t know what 
he would have done if he had got in 
office, but he figured his basic obli- 
gation to society was to be elected. 
“It’s like Lyndon says,” he said, “a 
politician's first duty is to be elected.” 

If this is typical of the expansive, 
imaginative, idealistic thinking the 
“new” Republican party of Texas has 
to offer, the liberals might as well 
stop dreaming of a day when that 
party will lure away the most trou- 
blesome conservative Democrats, who, 


after all, are the most troublesome 
because they at least have sense 
enoug! to trade a hollow but win- 
ning fellowship for a hollow but los- 
ing one 

Disre, Goode and Catto 
all admit that the public image of the 
Republican party is cold and sterile, 
and that the party would give any- 
thing to demolish that image. They 
could, with just a little imagination, 
do it easily. Humanitarian issues 
neglected by the Democrats are lying 
about everywhere, just waiting to be 
stolen by the Texas Republicans. 

Catto complains because he can’t 
get the Latin American vote. Did he 
ever think about becoming a really 
eloquent champion of the migrant la- 
bor bills? The Democrats obviously 
don’t give a rap about the measures 

not one of which was even voted 
on, much less passed, by both houses 
of the last legislature. 

One bill asked that the vehicles that 
carry migrant laborers be operated 
according to strict safety regulations. 
If safety isn’t anti-GOP let the Re- 
publicans snatch it up as their own 
cause. Another bill seeks health reg- 
ulations of the migrant labor camps. 
Is health anti-Republican? Why then 
don’t they make the measure their 
measure 


But admitted that he didn’t 
even know what was in the migrant 


Catto 


labor bills. This is the man who 
wanted to come to the legislature and 
reform the sluggish conservatives. 

If there is one issue the Texas Dem- 
ocrats have been compromised on, it 
is segregation. On this they are coma- 
tose. Have the Texas Republicans— 
following the lead of the national Re- 


publican party—stepped in and taken 
advantage? No. As Goode put it, “We 
are probably as divided on that as the 
Democrats are.” 

If the Republicans haven’t any- 
thing to offer that the conservative 
Democrats don’t already offer, they 
could be honest about it, admit it pub- 
licly, and stop playing patsy. B.S. 








GOLDWATER CHALLENGED 





‘Once | Pointed to the Farthest Fence .. .’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

He lives in Greenwich Village 
now. He gets his mail at his sis- 
ter’s place on Bleecker Street. He 
has no permanent address. He and 
his wife are not living together. 

We talked about how hard it is 
to avoid mentioning his stabbing 
his wife when you write a news 
story on him. 

Sitting in an arm chair, 
smiled ruefully. 

“Yes, I guess I'm going to have 
to live with that the next 20 
years.” 

We mentioned that one inter- 
view after the knifing—which 
turned out to be minor-—-had him 
saying something about people not 
having the courage to enter new 
areas of consciousness, of which 
stabbing your wife is presumably 


he 


one. 
“Yes,” he said mildly. “I read 
that somewhere. Yes, I said it.” 


‘A Little Weaker’ 

We discussed the death of Hem- 
ingway. 

‘I wonder how he and his last 
wife got along?” Mailer said. 

“He called her his vest pocket 
Rubens.” 


Brightening, Mailer said: “He 
did? I should be _ interviewing 
you!” 


Later, soberly: “. . . I just won- 
der what effect his father's kill- 
ing himself had on him. You just 
must lose some ball from a thing 
like that. I guess 
know. Maybe in 30 
thing will come out.” 

Mailer said Hemingway's 
affected him. “I feel 
weaker.” 


we'll never 


years 


death 
a little 

Was he on a novel now? 

“Yes, but I've got long way 
to go. It's going to be a really big 
one. I mean like 2-, 3,000 pages.” 

Does he write every day? 

“I believe it's good to do that. 
Like a lot of people's, my life has 
become complicated. Maybe I'll 
write five or six days in a stretch.” 

But after all, he observed, it 
wasn’t so bad making a big hit 
early, and writing lesser stuff 
after that. It had happened be- 
fore. “Look at Somerset Maucham. 
He wrote one big one, ‘Of Human 
Bondage,’ then he just kept writ- 


a 


ing and writing and writing.” 
Yes, he agreed, age affects a 
writer. “Being a writer is like 
being an athlete. When you get 
older you lose certain reflexes. .. . 
I always do my best work cold 
sober. But you can get some fan- 
tastic effects when you're high, 


or have been high. Certain words 
burst through that wouldn't other- 
wise. Then you must go back later 
and edit.” 

Mailer cocky Harvard 
man and a beginning writer when 
he was shipped to the Philippines 
in World War II. He was trained 
aS an army artillery surveyor, but 
when he got to the islands he 
asked to be transferred to an in- 
telligence and reconnaissance unit. 
(Such a unit appears in The Nak- 
ed and the Dead.) He wanted to 
see action and write about it. 

He was 25 when his first novel 
established him as one of the fin- 
est talents in America. 

Some people don’t make it till 
much later than 25, we observed 
to Mailer. 

“I don't know,” he said. “Some- 
times I think it’s better to make 
it when you're 40 than when 
you're 25. At least when you do 
make it then, you'll know what 
it’s all about. 

* Have you ever heard of 
Irby Gwaltning?” he 
asked. “Gwaltning and I were bud- 
dies in the Philippines. We went 
into different companies so we 
didn't see exactly the same com- 
bat. But he wrote a book about 
the war there called The Day the 
Century Ended. It's interesting to 
compare the perspectives of the 
two books.” 


was a 


Francis 


some- 
tion and had answered questions 


Mailer went to the phone. 
Speaking quietly to the co-ed, 
somewhat like a slightly older 

| fraternity man, he said: “Yeah, 


Well listen, how 
take to get out 


Susan, sure. ... 
long would it 
there?” 

The University skydivers had 
suggested the big kick was to 
jump out of an airplane. Other 
students wanted him to see a 
ranch. 

“ .. things have gotten a little 
complicated and I've got to have 
three or four hours to myself to 
get ready for tonight. So if we got 
out there and were able to spend 
only thirty minutes or so then 
that wouldn't be so good, would 
it? ... All right, Sue.” 

Standing at the door, Mailer 
said, “I was really gonna jump!” 
He gestured, a slight-boned man 
with large light eyes that peer out 
from under a heavy shelf of brow. 
He is getting puffy around the 
middle, and at times gives the ap- 


pearance of a_ gentle clothier. 
“What the heck,” he said, “why 
not jump? All you could do is 


break your ankle.” 


Avenue of the Mad 


At the Texas Union, a thousand 
students were there to hear him. 
They filled the ballroom and 
strained to catch his words over 
a p.a. system that didn’t carry. 
For one reason or another over 
half had drifted away by the time 
he had read from his Esquire 
piece on the Democratic conven- 
on national heroes and the Ken- 
nedy welfare state and architec- 
ture. 

But there was an unflagging 
staccato performance of readings, 
comments, poems—with time out 
between phases to light cigarette 
after cigarette. 

The tide was in, here in the big 
smoky hall where students came 
with dates and with books in their 
hands: Mailer was part of the 
stream of voices piped imperfect- 
ly the outside world. The 
list this year has included Shirer, 
Bill Moyer, Yarborcugh; William 
Buckley due in January, Vincent 
Price, Hubert Humphrey, Gold- 
Martin Luther King to 


from 


water, 
come. 

The passionate but 
level, detached, analytical: 


voice was 











.-. Liberal Totalitarianism. 
Curiosity of the age! The concen- 
tration camps exist in the jargon 
of our souls, one’s first whiff of 
the gas chamber in the nausea of 
cancer’s hour, the storm troopers 
wore tortoise-shell glasses, and 
carry attache cases to the cubicles 
in which they work on the Avenue 
of the Mad.” 

Mailer was reading “On The 
Blacks,” words which he had first 


given the Village Voice, which 
from there had been found in 
Canada by Exchange, a review 


which noted “in ,spite, of all his 
wrong doings (Mailer) manages 
to create the most telling and 
most explicit picture of the pres- 
ent day life of North America. In 
our humble opinion, he is the 
greatest living American writer.” 
Mailer read on to the students 
from his comments elicited by the 
Genet play, in which the blacks 
(masked as whites) judge the 
other blacks, who perform their 
ritual murders and then turn on 
the jury and condemn it to die. 


In his call for a left and a right 
as opposed to dead center he read: 
“The liberal tenets of the Center 
are central; all people are alike if 
we suppress the ugliness in each 
of us; all sadism is evil, ali maso- 
chism is sick, all spontaneity is 
suspect, all individuality is infan- 
tile, and the salvation of the world 
must come from social manipula- 
tion of human material. That is 
why people must tend to become 
the same—a bulldozer does not 
work at its best in rocks or forest. 
Small accident many of the Negro 
leaders are as colorless as our 
white leaders and all too many of 
the Negroes one knows have a 
dull militancy compared to the 
curve and art of personality their 
counterparts had even 10 years 
ago. The misapprehension 
which they march is that time is 
on the side of the Negro. If his 
hatred is contained, and his 
dividuality reduced, the logic of 
the age must advance him first to 
equality and then to power (goes 
the argument) because the Cen- 
ter makes its dull shifts through 
guilt and through need. Since the 
Negro has finally succeeded 
penetrating the conscience of the 
best whites, and since the worst 
whites are muzzled by our need 


on 


in- 


in 


Mailer 


to grant the Negro his equality 
or sink a little faster into the icy 
bogs of the Cold War, the Negro 
knows he need merely ape the 
hypocrisies of the white bour- 
geoisie, and he will win. It is a 
partial misapprehension. In the 
act of concealing himself, the 
Negro does not hasten his victory 
so much as he deadens the taste 
of it.” 

Then he tossed the light flies 
and skinners to his audience. Two 
lines of verse here, four there, 
pitched with a smile, with an oc- 
casional show of the warning 
hand. This one might sting a lit- 
tle. 

Then he had a small extra, just 
arrived. John Henry Faulk had 
told J. Frank Dobie a few days 
before what Hemingway told the 
Paris Review what the good writ- 
er’s greatest gift was. Dobie was 
moved to write a hearty piece of 
endorsement. 

Therefore, did anyone object to 
his reading a little obscenity? 

Not one single person here ob- 
jects to obscenity? 

OK! 

‘Mano a Mano’ 

Mailer was last seen by most of 
us in Austin as he stood in the 
front room at Roger Shattuck’'s 
and talked like an amiable champ. 

It was a sort of anti-Goldwater 
party 


“I challenge Barry Goldwater to 
a mano a mano across Texas,” said 
Mailer. “You can’t win every time 

-it depends on the audience. 
That's why I want it mano a mano. 

. But I don’t think he’ll accept. 
I feel about this like Sonny Liston 
does about Floyd Patterson.” 

He bent down and tweaked the 
| girl with a toe twist in her back. 
A writer in the crowd said he 
' would like to send Mailer some- 
thing he wrote. “I’ve got it!” he 
claimed. 

Mailer shot him a quick green 
glance. 

“We'll see,” he replied. 

Standing with his feet planted, 
glass in his hand, Mailer had 
taken on a belligerent, humorous, 
sly, light eyed look, a squat, curly- 
haired, Russian look. 

As you listenéd to Mailer then 
—and as you were to do long after 
he had gone—you kept getting the 
shock wave of standards, of im- 
patience for excellence, precision, 
personal dignity, the thrusting 
aside of even the half good or the 
good crust and the rotten center; 
the feeling of a hard and classical 
discrimination that derives from 
the academic and brains and cour- 
age and goes past “guts” and 
“balls.” 

You thought, it is excellent to 
be generous with yourself, if you 
are not just feeding your ego; it 
is excellent to stir, to cause ideas 
to begin to squirm under a fatty 
tissue of getting along. One would 
almost think if a writer did this 
he had done enough, had done all 
anyone could be expected to do. 


A Hard Question 


The only thing is, as you thought 
of the inflamed endless, all-em- 
bracing talk like this—like Dylan 
Thomas's, like Agee’s—you have 
the impulse, not to be defended 
by logic, but by something else: 
What is he doing talking, why 
isn't he writing? 

It is a hard question for a writer 
to settle, whether he is going to 
be a popular and sought after con- 
versationalist, a self-revealer and 
a social critic who writes, or an 
artist. 

It is probable that a writer lives 
on, and wants only to live on, 
through what he shapes on paper. 

The scene at Shattuck’s remind- 
ed you that Mailer has considered 
the issue of the artist in his mid- 
dle span in Advertisements For 
Myself, where Mailer has consid- 
ered the problem with the hon- 








esty, the familiar, plain-talking 
lucid bitter self evaluation that 
comes sooner or late from all good 
American writers: 


“Some of us will probably be 
launched on a second wave of rec- 
ognition . but what a waste 
there has been . . . (We) are older 
than we ought to be, ten years 
used up in two or three years of 
war, and another twenty spent in 
the fourteen years since. When I 
come to assess myself and try to 
measure what chance I have of 
writing that big book I have again 
in me, I do not know in all simple 
bitterness if I can make it. For 
you have to care about other peo- 
ple to share your perception with 
them, especially if it is a percep- 
tion which can give them life, and 
now there are too many times 
when I no longer give a good 
goddamn for most of the human 
race. I had the freak of luck to 
start high on the mountain, and 
go down sharp while others were 
passing me. So I saw their faces 
as they learned to climb, and what 
faces they were .. . Still! There is 
the fault of others, and the fault 
of oneself, and I have my debts 
to pay. Fitzgerald was an indif- 
ferent caretaker of his talent, and 
I have been a cheap gambler with 
mine. 

“,..I spent my first thirty years 
abusing my body, and the last six 
in forced marches on my brain, 
and so I am more stupid today 
that I ought to be, my memory is 
half gone, anc my mind is slow; 
from fear and vanity, I paid out 
too much for what I managed to 
learn. When I sit down ... to 
pick up again on my novel, I do 
not know if I can do it, for if the 
first sixty pages are not at all 
bad, I may still have wasted too 
much of myself, and if I have— 
what a loss. How poor to go to 
death with no more than the notes 
of good intention. It is the actions 
of men and not their sentiments 
which make history—the best sen- 
tence I've ever written—but I 
would hate to face eternity with 
that for my flag, since I am still 
at this formal middle of my life 


a creator of sentiments larger 
than my work. 
In closing the section, Mailer 


added: “the book will be fired to 
its fuse by the rumor that once 
I pointed to the farthest fence 
and said that within ten years I 
would try to hit the longest ball 
ever to go up into the accelerated 
hurricane of our American letters. 
For if I have one ambition above 
all othérs, it is to write a novel 
which Dostoevsky, and Marx; 
Joyce and Freud; Stendahl, Tol- 
stoy, Proust and Spengler; Faulk- 
ner, and even old moldering Hem- 
ingway might come to read; for 
it would carry what they had to 
tell another part of the way.” 


The next morning after the 
party he got on a plane and went 
back to New York. 








HUMANISM The movement 
which attracts Independent Think- 
ers! Ethical, humanitarian; non- 
political, non-supernatural. Inter- 
ested? American Humanist Associ- 
ation welcomes you; local chap- 
ters, publications. Send $1 for 3- 
month Trial Membership or $5 
for a year: American Humanist 
Association, Dept. TO-2, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
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DOWN WITH UNICEF 





Holiday 


HOUSTON 

Every year on All Saints Eve 
the children of my church, St. 
Timothy’s Episcopal, sally forth, 
gaily attired, to collect funds for 
UNICEF. They return to a “spook 
house” and party planned by the 
teenagers. The children have fun. 
Support is given to a program of 
help for children less fortunate. 
This year it was $53. Most people 
seem to welcome a variation on 
“trick or treat.” 

There are always, however, a 
number of aggressive dissenters. 
Someone is certain to say darkly, 
“You'd better find out what that 
outfit does ‘before you _ collect 
money for it.” (They aren't aware 
the children do know before they 
set out.) Another says, “I don't 
give money to communists” and 
slams the door in a bewildered 
child’s face. We always reassure 
the children and ignore the af- 
front. 


Then comes “pre advent” and 
the attack on UNICEF focuses on 
Christless Christmas cards. Here, 
now, is a “religious” matter. After 
all, this is a Christian Nation and 
we don’t desecrate Christmas. 
Santa is put in his place by hang- 
ing in effigy down numberless 
main streets. Stores vie with each 
other playing cloying renditions 


of Christmas carols until by 
Christmas everyone is tired of 
Adeste Fidelis and all it stands 


for. Every store has a window 
dedicated to glamorous depiction 
of that humble beginning amidst 
the beasts of Bethlehem’s stable. 
No danger we shall ever forget 
this is the birthday of Jesus, friend 
of free enterprise. 

DECIDED this year to investi- 

gate those terrible cards from 
UNICEF and compare them with 
alternatives offered under differ- 
ent auspices. It was an interest- 
ing venture. 

Rumor had it that UNICEF 
cards were being sold at Wein- 
zarten's. That sounded reasonable. 
It was Mr. Weingarten who re- 
fused to let the John Birch Society 
bully him into taking Yugoslav 
baskets from his store. (I have 
not checked to see whether he 
sells H. L. Hunt’s Bulgarian Pap- 


rika.) I walked casually in and 
came out with a box of Merri- 


mints but no cards. 

A call to what I like to label the 
“liberal book store” elicited the 
information that cards are at 
Weingarten’s, Post Oak Road. In- 
quiry there produced only denial. 
Apparently they never heard of 
them. Or had they been intimi- 
dated? 

We phoned Mr. Sampson, secre- 
tary of the U.N. Council of Hous- 
ton. No store in Houston, so far 
as he knows, sells the cards. He 
has heard that a student at the 
University of Houston is handling 
them. He will find out who it is. 

He finds out. Go through Gate 
1, find the Recreation Building 
and on the second floor, go to the 
Lost and Found Department. 
There, amidst the inevitable mis- 
placed textbooks, overshoes and 
stuffed poodles, UNICEF cards 
are. being sold. He doesn't know 
the young man's name. 

Lost and found at U. of H. turn- 
ed out also to be the Alpha Phi 
Omega office. No one was in. 
Lights were off. I found boxes of 
cards, took four, and left a dollar 
bill tacked to the bulletin board 
with a note. The latter requested 
a phone call. None has come. If I 
were going to sell UNICEF cards 
I, too, would pick this hideaway 
over the Couger Den. In Houston 
it takes the patience of Job, the 
skill of Sherlock Holmes, and a 
mildly larcenous character to find 
UNICEF cards. But it is worth it. 

Of the four cards one was really 
a note card with a painting by 
Picasso. I don’t like it. The other 
three (The Star, The Journey, and 


Houston 


Carol Singers) are tasteful, rev- 
erent, and clearly suggest the Na- 
tivity. Each says Seasons Greet- 
ings in the five U.N. languages. 
Another, not available, is called 
“Glad Tidings.” It has a lovely 
modern Madonna on the front. 

In contrast, I went to one of 
our better department stores and 
picked a catalogue at random. It 
was the Hallmark Crown Collec- 
tion. Of 46 cards, 7 suggested the 
Nativity, five had religious mes- 
sages. The others ran the gamut 
from an unintelligible modernistic 
design to several Santas. Missing 
was my favorite. On it a bird says 
“If winter comes can spring be 
far behind?” 

Next—and last—stop was the 
Conservative Book Store. They 
had six cards. One, with a picture 
of children caroling, (much poorer 
art than the UNICEF card of 
similar theme) said inside “Let us 
always rejoice when our children 
sing of Jesus and honor His birth- 
day in a Christian Nation.” 


Two depicted Pilgrim Fathers 
under a star and extolled free 
conditions under which they cele- 
brated Jesus’ birth. Two others 
were more explicitly religious. One 
showed three hooded figures ap- 
parently sneaking into the Casbah. 
Inside it quoted St. John 1:1. The 
other used endless repititions of 
St. John 8:32 (“And ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make 
you free”) to form a Christmas 
tree. It’s message also extolled our 
forefathers. 


The sixth is my choice. The 
front portrays Santa tying Old 
Glory to his sleigh under a large 
Merry Christmas! Opened up, it 
reads “And A Happy Patriotic 
New Year!" The symbolism eludes 
me. Perhaps it means the U.S. only 
is good enough for Santa to visit. 
(Mind you, I'm not objecting. It 
could have shown the flag over 
a stable or an angel waving it 
while singing “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.”) 


Another set of cards intrigues 
me. They are called the “Jab A 
Liberal Series.” One shows a busty 
flapper doing the Charleston while 
holding a martini (several con- 


tradictions here). She says (out- 
side) “Its such fun to be a lib- 
eral” and (inside) “You can self 


justify anything.” 

HILE WE TALKED, another 

young man with a Constitu- 
tion Party sticker on his car came 
in, followed closely by a _ deaf- 
mute. The latter handed us pack- 
ages of bandages, which said “I 
am a deaf-mute trying to earn a 
living—" We gave him quarters. 
One young man in the store ob- 
served, “Well, anyway, he's trying 
to earn a living, instead of asking 
help from the government.” 


I went out into bright sunlight. 
So ended my quest for subversive 





Christmas cards. 


Session Gets 
More Topics; 
Senate Pro Tem? 


w Gov. Daniel added loan 

shark regulation and farm- 
to-market road financing to the 
special call. The session opens 
Jan. 3. The only topic he had prev- 
jiously cited was an escheat law 
covering banks. 

Cong. Henry Gonzalez has 

named Fred Schmidt of Aus- 
tin, former secretary-treasurer of 
the state AFL-CIO and for the past 





Political Intelligence 


several months a representative of 
the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers, his administrative assist- 
ant. 
Robert Baskin of the Dallas 

News reports that conserva- 
tive backers of Gen. Edwin Walk- 
er in Washington were disappoint- 
ed in his first appearance before 
a TV panel last week. “Although 
they agreed with his theme, they 
felt the general did not state his 
case in an articulate manner.” 

An important question for 

the special legislative ses- 
sion: who will be chosen president 
pro tem of the Senate to preside 
over that chamber in the absence 
of former lieutenant governor 
Ben Ramsey? On a seniority basis, 
Sens. Charles Herring of Austin, 
Hubert Hudson of Brownsville, 
and Culp Krueger of El Campo 
are in line for the job. Seniority 
hasn't always been the determin- 
ing factor, however. 





Before an appreciation ban- 
quet in Houston, Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough lambasted “hate your 
government organizations” who 
“preach suspicion, hate, and fear 
. They use many names but 
they spray the same venom. Even 
war veterans who serve in the 
highest office in our country are 
subject to attack. We must do 
(Continued on Page 8) 





Hidden Heritage 

Sirs: Mr. Robert N. Jones's arti- 
cle on Dallas brought the follow- 
ing facts to my mind. Every ra- 
cial group in this country has 
turned its back or hid its heritage 
and ancestral language. Fifty 
years ago one third of the popula- 
tion could not speak English. 

Before racial groups shed their 
hyphenated American labels (such 
as Irish-American) they were un- 
able to improve their economic 
position and the papers blamed 
them for the high percentage in 
crimes. 

We are unable to drop our label 
of Latin, because we do not have 
the co-operation of the papers, so 
our children are forced to be born 
into a caste system where they 
are labeled and branded for the 
rest of their lives. 


Joe M. Aceves, 3515 Pontiac, 


‘EXACT AND LONG’ 


At San Jacinto 


SAN JACINTO MONUMENT 





killed on the Agua Dulce, March 





This impressive place! From) 2, William Barret Travis and his 
Houston one must pass through| men sacrificed their lives at the 
the suburban clog named Pasa 4lamo, March 6, William .Ward 
dena, past the debris of cars, gas| was defeated at Refugio, March 
stations, shops, chemical smog, | 16, and James Walker Fannin and 
houses, gasoline storage \tanks,| his army were put to death near 
fractionating towers. Even from)/ Goliad, March 27, 1836. 
here, the winds from the Gulf 


* 
this field on April 21, 1836, 
of Texas commanded by 
Sam Houston, and ac- 


softly abrading the fossilized lime On 
stone of the grand terrace that | the 
inherits its feeling from Grecian 


arm) 


General 


times, in the distance on the ipanied by the Secretary of 
coastal plains you see the clots; War, Thomas J. Rusk, attacked 
of industry-mechanism, grey and|the superior invading army of 
silver. The simplicity of the na-| Mexicans under General Santa 


ble shaft, the palpability of the 
thirty-four-foot star on top, char-) right 


rhe battle line from left to 
was formed by Sidney Sher- 


acterize truly the simplicity regiment, Edward Burle- 
war in Sam Houston's day, regiment, the artillery com- 
palpability of the glory-starred nded by George W. Hockley, 
victory. Those were the days Hen Millard’s infantry and the 


man fought his foe face to fa under Mirabeau B. La- 


and battles were won by the older Sam Houston led the infan- 
kind of courage. Walk slow! harge 

around the base of the shaft, mer * 

fighting on the wrap-around With the battle cry, ‘Remember 


frieze, and read this story of what) the'A Remember Goliad!’ the 


lamo! 


happened in the Texas Revolu-| Texans charged. The enemy, taken 
tion: surprise, rallied for a few min- 
a” then fled in disorder. The 


The early policies of Mexico xans had asked no quarter and 
ward her Texas colonists had been | eave The slaughter was ap- 
extremely liberal. Large grants of | palling, victory complete, and Tex- 
land were made to them, ! On the following day Gen- 
taxes or duties imposed. The Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
lationship between the Ang f-styled ‘Napoleon of the West,’ 
Americans and Mexicans was co eceived from a generous foe the 


none. 


and n s fre« 


dial. But, following a series of| mercy he had denied Travis at the 
revolutions begun in 1829, and Fannin at Goliad. 
scrupulous rulers successi\ we 
seized power in Mexico. Their tizens of Texas and immigrant 
just acts and despotic decrees led} soldiers in the army of Texas at 
to the revolution in Texas Jacinto were natives’ of 
+ labama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
In June, 1832, the colonists} Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
forced the Mexican authorities icky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
Anahuac to release Wm. B. Travis} *®! Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and others from unjust imprisor |M ssippi, Missouri, New Hamp- 


New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 


ment. The battle of Velasco, June} 5"'" 
26, and the battle of Nacogdoches,| ' 





August 2, followed: in both the| South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas,. 
Texans were victorious. Steph Vermont, Virginia, Austria, Can- 
Fuller Austin, “Father of Texas England, France, Germany, 
was arrested January 3, 1834, ar i, Italy, Mexico, Poland, 
held in Mexico without trial unt rtugal and Scotland. 

July, 1835. The Texans formed * 

army, and on November 12, 1835 Vieasured by its results, San 


one of the decisive 
of the world. The freedom 


established a provisional gover pacinto was 


ment. patties 
* lexas from Mexico won here 
annexation and to the Mex- 
Pe won poo 3 a ag a War, resulting in the acqui- 
835- as fired by the Tex - 

: it by the United States of the 
ans at Gonzales, October 2, 1835 tates of Texas. New Mexico. Ari- 
resistance to a demand by Mex Nevada ’ California Utah 
can soldiers for a small cannon! ..4 parts of Colorado Ghaniek, 
held by the colonists. The Mexi-| Kansas, and Oklahoma. Almost 
gt age on at ae 1 agg | one-third of the present area of 
. : “ ae or w@S/ the American nation, nearly a mil- 
won by e Texans, October 28 : ; 
San Antonio was captured lion square miles of territory, 
cember 10, 1835, after five days hanged sovereignty. 
fighting in which the indomit a” 


ble Benjamin R. Milam died to be a man those days! 
hero, and the Mexican army ey Vhen 


uated Texas. 


freedom was won with the 


sk of your life, and victory exact 
* 

Texas declared her independ 
ence at Washington-on-the-Brazo 
March 2. For nearly two months 
her armies met disaster and de 


! How simple, those days, 
R.D. 


nd iong 


De a man. 
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a 17, 1961 
ouston, Texas 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is eer om that JO- 
SEPH A. joing business 
under the bw name of ‘ 
PATTERN WORKS”, 4820 Clinton 
Drive, Houston, Texas, intends to 
incorporate such firm without a 
change of firm name. 
WOLF PATTERN WORKS 
By Joseph A. Wolf 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO James Stanford Cope, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause 

You are hereby commented to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the ist 
day of January, 1962, and answer 
the petition a plaintiff in Cause 
Number 
G. Cope is Plaintiff and James 
Stanford Cope is Snea, filed 

h day of 

= r-h- of 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 





124,331, in which Rebecca | h 


against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said jes; plam- 
tiff alleges that defendant began 
a course of unkind, harsh and ty- 
rannical treatment toward plain- 
- and that —— was oo 


mid ee 


a es of ouch a nature 
this 





render their ge tr 
er insupportable a. 
that one child w 


court for custody of said minor 
child and the sum of $50.00 per 
month from defendant for main- 
tenance of said minor child; plein- 
tiff Le thet the community 


consists of i588 Buick in 


ropert: 
ome 4 Austin, Texas, 


1959 Peugeot 
shares of stock in Marvin Tui - 
= ineers, Inc. of Waco, Texas, 
furniture and fixtures in their 
heme; Plaintiff prays for en 
of divorce from defendan' 
and custody of the oma miner 
child, that defendant be ordered 
to pay the sum of $50.00 per month 
into the regist ¢ &} "Court for 
maintenance said minor 
child, that plaintift be given the 
ome, furniture and fixtures there- 
in, the 1955 Buick Sedan, and 


geot Sedan and the 14 shares of 
stock of Marvin * —* Engineers, 

Inc., of Waco, Texas; Plaintiff fur- 
ther prays for relief, general and 
special, either at law or in td} 





in which she may be entitled, with 
costs of suit; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, 
Clerk of the District Ry Ti 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of gt oo the 17th 
day of ceo 

of. ARTIN, J 


Clerk ot oo District Courts, 


Travis ar. 
By A. E. JONES, ‘Deputy. 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Darrell Anthony Perry De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbe cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
pear before the 98th District 
rt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is wt a, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 


that | after the expiration of 42 days 
defendant be ons the 1959 Pue- | from 





Sue Perry is Plaintiff and Darrell 
Anthony Perry is defendant 
lst 


filed 
in said Court on the of 
November, 1961, and tt 


which said suit is as fo 


day 


ature of 





judgment in favor of P 
against defendant for 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between said 
Plaintiff alleges that > 
was guilty of cruel treatment 
ward plaintiff of such a 
as ta render their further 
together insupportable 
alleges that two childre 
born of this marriage 
Rhonda Gene Perry 
months, and Robin Susanne Perry 
age 4 months, and plaintiff asks 
the Court for custody of the gaid 
minor children and that defend- 
ant be ordered to pay and contrib- 
ute a reasonable amount each 
month for the care and mainten- 
ance of said minor children; Plain- 
tiff alleges that no community 
property was acquired during this 
marriage; plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant 
for the custody of the aforesaid 
minor children, and for defendant 
required to contribute a rea 
sonable amount of money for care 
and maintenance of said minor 






; | children, and to have such further 


relief, special and general, as the 
Court shall deem proper to grant 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 





reference is here made for all in- 
tents and pu 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 
T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, this 
the - $e of December, 1961. 

MA 


R’ 
Clerk of the District 
Travis os A Denety 


By A. _ E. JONES, Depu 


Notice is Rn rm by grave 
M. McKenna, 6823 Desco ive, 
Dallas, Texas, 

Go-Kart Track located on US. 
Highway 77, North of Carrollton, 
Texas, in Denton County, 

to incorporate under the name, 
Whizzer Track, Inc. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Notice is hereb; that 
CLARENCE S. and 
HELEN busi- 


ness under the o. of 
“HOUSE Sy OF TEX- 
’, Intend to incorporate such 
firm without a change of the firm 
name. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

OF TEXAS 

oy; Clarence S. Goldstein 

an 

Helen Goldstein 





STICKNEY ACQUAINTANCE 





Vittitoe 


HOUSTON 


James Vittitoe is the man 
with whom Howard Stickney 
spent half of the day after the 
Galveston Beach party in which 
Shirley and Clifford Barnes 
were killed. Stickney says he 
definitely did not tell Vittitoe 
that he, Stickney, committed 
the murders. After once de- 
clining to discuss the case, Vit- 
titoe came forward to the Ob- 
server Wednesday night to say 
that Stickney did, indeed, con- 
fess the killings the day after 
the Barneses died. 

Vittitoe has said this 
However, in his conversation with 
the Observer, the one-time insur- 
ance agent who has left Houston 
because of the notoriety of the 
Stickney case said some other 
things he has not said before. 

He is against capital punish- 
ment, Vittitoe said, because it is 
un-Christian, it does not prevent 
crime, and “The one most damn- 
ing thing I can say about it is 
that occasionally mistakes can be 
made, and there’s no way of cor- 
recting them if you've already put 
a man to death. And we certainly 
know that mistakes do get made.” 

Vittitoe also confessed consid- 
erable sympathy for Stickney as a 
young man who “is not a criminal” 
and suddenly found himself in “an 
irretrievable position.” Vittitoe 
said when Stickney came to him, 
he had not thought of fleeing, but 
that Vittitoe persuaded him to 
flee. Elsewhere Vittitoe has owned 
up to giving him $112 to get away 
on 

“He didn't spare himself at any 
point,” Vittitoe said. “He had made 
no indication at all of even think- 
ing about escaping .. . The only 
thing I suggested to him was that 
he should go over to Mississippi 
by the shortest route, which was 
through Baton Rouge, and get out 
of the state as quickly as possi- 
ble.” 


Conflicting Oaths 


Houston persons interested 
the Stickney case have sought to 
establish Vittitoe’s presence on 
Galveston Beach the night of the 
killings. One witness has sworn 
he saw Stickney unconscious on 
the sand and Vittitoe and Clifford 
Barnes with in their 
hands, threatening each other. 
Other persons this witness said he 
in the party have denied un- 
der oath they were there. Hous- 
ton police say, and Vittitoe con- 
firms, that Vittitoe took a lie de- 
tector test on his presence there, 
and passed—that is, the test 
showed he was not there. (Asst. 
D.A. Neal McKay could not find a 
record of this test in the Stickney 
file.) Stickney says from Death 
Row he remembers only the 
Barneses and himself, Stickney, on 
the beach. 

Vittitoe is bitter toward the peo- 
ple who have alleged he was pres- 


before. 


in 


tire tools 


Saw 


ent and criticizes Stickney for per- | 


mitting them to say so without 
forcefully denying their story. “He 
damn well knows for sure that I 
wasn't there,” Vittitoe told the 
Observer. 

When the Observer first asked 
Vittitoe to talk about the case, he 
declined. However, he subsequent- 
ly read the Observer's stories and 
took the initiative in coming for- 
ward to tell his story. 

Vittitoe said Stickney told him 
the morning after the Barneses 
died that the couple had not got 
along well together, in fact, had 
been divorced and remarried, but 
that Shirley still loved Clifford 
and that he, Stickney, thought a 
lot of Shirley and had been play- 
ing up to her to make Clifford 
jealous. 

The Barneses and Stickney got 
a case of beer and went to Gal- 
veston Beach, Vittitoe said Stick- 
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Comes F 


ney told him. They drank a good 
bit and chased sand crabs with 
sticks until dark. Stickney—as Vit- 
titoe’s story continues—went to 
the trunk to get another beer 
when Clifford started quarrelling 
with Shirley and Howard said to 
him something like, “Aw, why 
don't you lay off her?” 

Clifford then flamed up and 
went over to Stickney. They ar- 
gued up close. Clifford still had 
one of the sticks they had used to 
chase the sani crabs, apparently 
about the size of a broomstick, 
and “hauled off and hit” Howard 
with it. Howard saw red—he had 
never been able to stand anybody 
hitting him, Vittitoe said he said— 
and grabbed the nearest thing, 
which happened to be the tire tool 
in the trunk, and hit Clifford back. 

Then, Vittitoe says, Shirley 
called out, “You've killed him, 
you've killed him, I'll tell, I'll tell,” 
and he went after her to “quiet 
her down.” Vittitoe’s story goes 
vague here; he says Howard's did, 
too. He quotes Howard saying that 
he “used the tire tool” on Shirley 
after he took her body back to 
her apartment in Houston to make 
the police think she died there, 
but Vittitoe had the impression 
Stickney had drowned her at the 
beach because he said the police 
would know she had not died in 
the apartment because she would 
“He said he 
Vit- 


have water in her. 
killed her, 
titoe said. 

If the Barneses died as Vittitoe 
says Stickney told him they did, 
it would nevertheless be true that 
Stickney was convicted of “mur- 
der with malice aforethought” on 
false testimony—his own. 

The confession Stickney signed 
mentioned nothing about Clifford 
hitting him first. Instead, the con- 
fession said Stickney hit Clifford 
while the man lay asleep and 
then killed Shirley when she 
threatened to tell on him. Obvi- 
ously, such a difference might af- 
fect a jury's opinion about what 
punishment would be appropriate, 
for it is a difference between mur- 
der without provocation in a calm 
state, and murder with provoca- 
tion, in a state of rage and then 
fright. 

Stickney has repudiated the con- 
fession as extracted by harassment 
and promises of psychiatric help. 

Vittitoe said he asked Howard, 
“What about Clifford?” and How- 
ard indicated the trunk. Clifford's 
body was in Howard's trunk. 

“I would have gone to the police 
if it would’a done any good,” Vit- 
titoe said. “Perhaps I was wrong 
to advise him to run away, but I 
didn't feel he was the kind of man 
to do such a thing except in a 
moment of intoxication and rage. 
I felt he would never do such a 
thing again. He was so terribly 
young. It was the kind of thing 
that could happen to a great many 
law abiding people. It would serve 
no constructive purpose to put 
him to death. If he had not killed 
the girl, he could have had a plea 
of self-defense, but killing the girl 
made it appear hopeless.” 


‘Overwhelming 


Sympathy’ 

Had he told Stickney nobody 
would believe his story? “Yes I 
did—I may have told him it 
wouldn't make any difference .. .” 
Vittitoe said. Why, since the story 
Vittitoe says Stickney told him 
was a confession? “I really don't 
remember whether I did or didn't. 
It doesn't seem very logical. I real- 
ly don't know,” Vittitoe said. 

Vittitoe said he advised Stickney 
to run (and gave him the money 
te do so) because of “an over- 
whelming sense of sympathy for 
& person who was not a criminal” 
and found himself in “an irre- 
trievable position at a very early 
age in life. I was sure that he 
was not a criminal and that with 


too, as I recall,” 


orward 


a fresh start he could probably 
live it down.” 

How had they become friends? 
“There was nobody else around 
and we were both lonely and 
drinking coffee there, with no one 
else to talk to,” Vittitoe said. (He 
has stated they met in a hotel 
coffee shop. Stickney denies this, 
saying they met, he believes, at 
some party.) Vittitoe says they had 
a common interest, the raising of 
chinchillas for profit. 

The Observer asked Vittitoe 
what Howard meant in the note 
he sent Vittitoe through Mrs. Des- 
sie Patterson of Houston asking 
him to cooperate with Mrs. Pat- 
terson and adding the two under- 
lined words, “She understands.” 

“I couldn't understand that my- 
self. I couldn't figure out what 
he thought I could possibly do 
that would possibly help,” Vitti- 
toe said. “As much as the matter 
fouled me up, I certainly wouldn't 
have withheld any evidence with 
a man condemned to death.” 

Vittitoe said Stickney had indi- 
cated to him the location of the 
Barneses'’ apartment about two 
weeks before the Vittitoe 
said he had a wrong idea where 
the apartment however. He 
says he never knew the Barneses 
and hotly repudiates testimony of 
a waitress at the Corpus Christi 
hearing on the Stickney case that 
she served Vittitoe with the 
Barneses and with Stickney prior 


crime. 


was, 





Political Intelligence 


(Continued from Page 7) 
everything we can to encourage 
more thoughtfulness in our time.” 

A GOP fund-raising rally in 

Austin’s municipal auditori- 
um heard Sen. John Tower attack 
U.S. support of U.N. military inter- 
vention in Katanga as “driving 
just another nail into the coffin 
of American membership in the 
United Nations.” Calling that in- 
tervention “unjustifiable, illegal, 
and immoral,” he closed with a 
prediction that “the fate of this 
republic may hinge on our victory 
in congressional and state elec- 
tions next year.” Jack Cox, GOP 
gubernatorial candidate, criticized 
the U.S. Labor Department for 
ordering Slaton, Texas, to inte- 
grate its swimming pool to Mexi- 
can nationals within 30 days. The 
Labor Department, he said, had 





to the Barneses’ deaths. 

After fleeing, Stickney said in a 
statement to a Minnesota man, 
the man has averred, that he did 
not kill the Barneses. He also told 
the Canadian police that he did 
not kill them and simply woke up 
end found them dead on the beach. 
He told his first lawyer, Jack 
Knight, he killed Clifford defend- 
ing Shirley from him, but he says 
he made up the story to Knight. 
Since his conviction he has in- 
sisted, as he did before his return 
to the U.S. from Canada, that he 
woke up and found the Barneses 
dead and does not remember any- 
thing about how they died. 

R.D. 





warned that unless the order were 
complied with, all bracero labor 
would be withdrawn from the 
area. “This is economic blackmail,” 
he said. “I charge that U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg and Atty. 
Gen. Robert Kennedy are laying 
plans to organize all farm labor.” 


Rep. DeWitt Hale of Corpus 
Christi is thinking more and 
more seriously about running 
against Sen. Bruce Reagan in ‘62 
. Former Rep. Louis Anderson 
announced for the Senate against 
Sen. Frank Owen of El Paso... 
Rep. Tommy Shannon of Fort 
Worth says he will run against 
Sen. Doyle Willis . . Rep. Jim 
Bariow is running for district at- 
torney of Bexar County ... Ed 
Wandler, formerly of the Legisla- 
tive Council staff, has announced 
for the new legislative seat from 
Travis County against Frank 
Quinn and Jack Ritter. 


Fd Stewart 


county 


Long added 
voting strengths 
Democratic and Republican 
conventions of ‘62, found 
that the 15 biggest counties will 
have clear majorities in both con- 


up 
in 

the 

state 


ventions, based on their votes for 


their party candidates for gov- 
ernor in ‘60. But at the ‘58 conven- 
tions, he noted, the 15 big coun- 
ties had of the GOP 


convention. In ‘62 they will have 


65 percent 


only 59 percent because more votes 
in the 


were cast against Daniel 


rural areas in ‘60 than in 
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‘A crusading opposition newspaper’ —Look 
‘A bright, militantly crusading Texas 
weekly’—The Progressive 


‘Reports regularly on political 


shenanigans 
which are seldom mentioned in the 
metropolitan press’‘—Harper's 


—The 


‘An eloquent voice of the Texas eggheads’ 
Reporter 


‘Frequently discusses issues most news- 


papers find either too hot or too diffi- 
cult to handle'— American Mercury 


‘A weekly newspaper —The Detles News 
‘A modern danger’—Lovis Quatorze 


We hope you enjoy your year's 
subscription to The Texas Observer. 











